fe gene of aint is perhaps more cape’ 
D1 . book, but Canon. STREETER and 


or, are quite incapable of Biting an infeeitoud 
: ’The two volumes. agree also in n another 


ly lost. They take it for granted, It has 
a settled fact for them and for every one 
ee understand that it has peome an 


een killed have been ede and bad. “They 
ad the name of God on their tongue, some 
y, some blasphemously, But because they 
n taken suddenly, and because they have 
country, nobody has been able to 
# er death, tI the one to heaven and the 
rane! ota 1918. 
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na. a a ae Exposition. 


time before the War poets had written quite 


‘be finally lost. 


of everlasting punishment. 


og ! * . 


other to hell. 


Poet or preacher, there has scarce 


a 


of them : Wott e i i 
And when He saw his work on earth acl 
He gently called to him, My son, my sob 
I need thee for a greater work than this. — 
Thy faith, thy zeal, thy. fine activities 
Are worthy of My larger liberties. ts 

Then drew him with the. ed. os welee) 


HK UBTACe, sien a 
And side by side rer Aimbed the heave ny, 
‘ ways. : 


= lad 


But he War has not done it all. 


For a lon 


unanimously of their confidence that no one would 
And before the War preacher: 
had been as unanimous in avoiding texts ‘that 
Th 
poets are interpreters to men of their own minds, 
The preachers are interpreters of the mind of God. 
Both have to adapt their interpretation to the spirit 
of their time. And both had already recognized 
that the spirit of their time—not the worldly bu ; 
the Christian spirit—could not receive the doctrine — 


seemed to speak of everlasting punishment. 


—_ « 


*Now the preacher’s difficulty is that that doctrine = *_ 
is in the Bible. It is not in the Bible quite so | 
frequently as it is popularly supposed to be. — 


There has been debate about. he Apostle Paul, 
but for some time the opinion has been pretty 
nearly a settled one among scholars that Paul was 
; Of ‘the other writers there has 
The difficulty is that 


a universalist. 
_ never been much dispute. 


ce our Lord Himself seems to have declared the 
_ doom of the lost to be for ever. And that 
_ difficulty remains. “ 


= 


It remains in one passage. All the other refer- 
ences it seems to be possible to understand without 
4 the necéssity of finding the doctrine of everlasting 

punishment in them. ‘It is the passage about the 
si is sheep and the goats in the twenty-fifth chapter of 

St. Matthew. 


Baty 


Mr. Emer in Immortality could not get over 
c : that passage. He resortéd to the startling measure 
Apa claiming the right to go beyond Christ. It was 
credible to Christ that those on His left hand 
: tad should go away, ifito’ everlasting punishment 
prepared for the devil and his angels. 
credible to us. 


How is that in our power? 


It is not 
We must, go “beyond Christ. 
Christ Himself has 
It is the Spirit of Christ in 
us that has made it impossible for us to believe in 
everlasting punishment. 


put it into our power. 


Mr. Emmet looks upon 
' it as one of the greater works which He said we 

should be able to do after (and because) He had 
gone to the Father. 


But he 
He believes that Jesus 
never uttered the objectionable words. 


passage in St. Matthew as Mr. EMMET. 
_ takes another way with it. 


Dr. Leckie does not deny the genuineness of 
the whole passage. He says: ‘There is, indeed, 

_ no apocalyptic passage in the Gospels that is more 
certainly interwoven with elements that are char- 
acteristic of the Saviour.’ But he thinks that it 
may not be a verbatim report of His words. ‘It 
is an elaborate piece of literary apocalypse, highly 
allusive, and showing an intimate acquaintance 
with the Jewish books. It is evidently founded 


> 


on the Judgment scene in the Book of Enoch, an 


_ they are yet speaking, I will hear, he did not mean 


Dr. LecKkiE is just as much arrested by the | 
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might almost be reconstructed, so far as its imagery i 
and accessories go, out of the “revelation” 
literature.’ : * : 

And as for its closing declaration, ‘ These shall 
go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous _ 
into eternal life,’ that, says Dr. Lrckrr, ‘is 
probably no part of the parable. It seems to be 
a comment of the Evangelist or of some later 
scribe; since it really distracts attention from the 
main purpose of the passage, which is not: to. 
declare the duration of punishment, but to explain} 


the principle of judgment.’ ‘ 

Now. both these remedies are somewhat 
desperate. Are we bound to them? There are 
two considerations. 4 : 


Now. the 
prophet has nothing to do with time or place. He 
speaks in the name of God, to whom one day is’ 
as a thousand years and a thousand years are as’ 
one day, and who is as ready to build Jerusalem, in 
England’s green and pleasant land as in the land’ 
of Canaan. When Isaiah represented God as | 
saying, ‘ Before they call, I will answer; and while 


The first is that Jesus was a prophet. 


to assert that God answers every prayer the 
moment it is uttered. He spoke in terms of time, 
but his thought was of certainty. When the Syro- 
Phoenician woman came to Jesus with her prayer, 
He answered her.never a word. She prayed again ; 
again He put her off. A third prayer was needed ; 
time was spent;. the disciples were becoming 
annoyed, ‘Send her away, she crieth after us. 
But the answer to her prayer was absolutely sure 
from the first. Jesus also, with this example, could 
say, ‘Before they call, I will answer ; and while théy 
are yet speaking, I will hear.’ J 

We are quite out of it therefore when we pursue 
the Greek word azonzos through all its occurrence: 
to find out whether it. means everlasting or not 
The idea of-time is not in all Christ’s thought. A I 


a. a8 
i * Liat ae 


A St eg Tn 


_ That is the first thing. 


_ the Law is cursed.’ 


War a - } 


_ Prodigal Son. 


conduct. 
their attitude to these despised sinners. 


_ Pharisees, hypocrites,’ 
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is the. fee of certainty, “What He says He says 
\ of course i in language that will be intelligible . to 
His hearers. What He means to say, that shall 
be intelligible to us all, is that sin is’ certainly 
followed by retribution. He knows the Universe, 
and He knows the God of the Universe, and He 


_warns those who hear Him that well-doing will 


assuredly be rewarded and ill-doing as assuredly 
punished. It is no more, though it is more 
authoritative, than St. Paul’s, ‘be not deceived, 
“God is not mocked; whatsoever a man’ soweth, 


that shall he also teap.’ 


“was speaking to the religious people of His day. 


Now we have to realize that our Lord’s whole 
ministry was determined by the fact that society 

was divided sharply into two classes, the righteous | 
\ and the sinners ; 


that the righteous counted them- 


world to come: ‘This people which knoweth not 


| 


} 


Jesus set His face against that attitude. He — 
told some of His parables directly to contradict it _ 
—the Parable of the Two Sons, the Parable of, the 


Pharisee and the Publican, the Parable of the 


“who trusted 1 in themselves that they were righteous | 
and despised others, telling them that the principle 


And their conduct was discovered by 
Treat 
these 
God’s voice saying, ‘Come, ye blessed’; 
them ill and you will receive the due reward of | 
your deeds. 


Sometimes He seemed to condemn all the 
righteous together. ‘Woe unto you, scribes and 


He does not do so here. 


The second is that He 


_ selves all right simply because they observed out- | 
-wardly the precepts of the Mosaic Law, and that — 
i they despised the sinners, telling them that there 
_ was no hope for them either in this world or in the | 


In the twenty-fifth chapter of St.” | 
_ Matthew we see Him again before those persons | 


, upon which the judgment of God rested was | 
‘sinners’ well, He said, and you will hear | 


treat | 


y 


| them of His divine attributes of judgment and 


me dais states: the principle of God’s judgment, 2 
and leaves every man to search his own conscience 
with it. But just as He is speaking #0 the righteous, 
so is He speaking of them. We are therefo 
entirely out of it again when we apply His language» 
to the sinners. It is the sinners that He is careful 
for. They are His Brethren. No doubt they are. 
unworthy ; but He is careful for the least, the ; 
most unworthy of them all. 

of them to Gehenna. 


He is sending none 
He is sending those Eney 
persons there who despise ai neglect them. _ 


e PnA, 


The arewoiies ‘Notes were written, and Philips 
Brooks’s Essays and Addresses was being run 
through for another purpose, when this passagi 
leaped into sight (it occurs in the Essay on ‘the 
Téaching of Religion) : ‘When men cry out agai 
the teaching of an everlasting hell to which the 
have long listened, nothing could be more m 
taken than to try to win their faith by a mere | 7 
sweeping aside of the whole truth of retribution ; 
nothing could be more futile than to try to mak 


them believe in God by stripping the God we offer 


» 


|. discrimination. 


2 But if there comes, as there must i 
come, out of the tumult a deeper sense of the 
essential, the eternal connection between character 
and destiny ; if men looking deeper into spiritual 
life are taught to see that the wrath of God and — 
the love of God afe not contradictory but the 
inseparable utterances of the one same nature; — 
if punishment be fastened close to sin as the 
shadow to the substance, able to go, certain to a 
go, where sin can go and nowhere edse—then the 


tumult will bring a peace of deeper and com- — 
pleter faith. But surely it will not be easier for 
a man to believe the new and deep than the old is 
crude doctrine. It will lay. an even deeper ‘and | 


Tt “will? =) 
make life more and not less solemn, when men 
come to see and feel the punishment zw the sin — 


more awful burden on his conscience. 


than when they listened for the threats of punish- 
tment as-men at sea listen for the breakers on the 
shore while: they are sailing in smooth waters, 


tad 
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which give them no intimation of how far away or 


near.the breakers are.’ ! A 


-*T believe that if God could end such things as 
‘the horror of war and destroy the world’s evil to- 
- morrow He would, and that the simple. reason 
why He doesn’t is that He can’t. I can see 
nothing else to believe and still keep my sanity 
_ and rationality. Can you?? 


_ What are you to do with a man who puts a 
question like that? You answer him Yes, and you 
- become like him. You answer him No, and you 
make him wise in his own conceit. We hear of 
reconstruction: after the war. The most urgent 
form of reconstruction in a case like this is re- 
construction of the man himself. 


It is Mr. Edmund Henry REEMAN. His book, 

. ‘which has just been published by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett (3s. 6d. net), has a quegtion for title: 

We Need a New Idea of God? 

e course, in the affirmative. 

- of a neweidea of God. 

- generation to farm its own idea of God... 


.The answer is, of 


We are always in need 
It is the duty of every 
If it 


idea of God will be of little use to it. Interpreta- 
tion is the first duty of the teachers of every time. 
And interpretation means the discovery and 
delivery of an idea of God that can be received 


by ‘the modern mind.’ 


& 


Now in our time the modern mind is both a 
And Mr. 
- REEMAN takes full account of both. The scientific 
. mind, he says, has a scientific conception of life 


scientific and a democratic mind. 


which demands a scientific conception of God. 
And it must be new, wholly new. ‘For the simple 
fact is that between two such absolutely irreconcil- 
able ideas as the newer scientific conception of life 
and the older, theological thought of God there can 
A be no compromise. And since it is impossible 
& _ logically to believe both, we must choose oné or 
the other.’ @ 


? Phillips Brooks, Essays and Addresses, 50. 


= 


Do. 


takes over the idea of some other generation, the ° 


though we cannot tell for what it may be, it is — 


The democratic.mind also demands a new 
conception of God. Mr, RrgMaw is interested te . 
science ; he is much more interested in democracy. * 
If science calls, for a reconstruction of the old idea | 
of God, democracy demands an entirely new God. 
‘The most urgent and stupendous problem for 
modern theology and religion centres in the one 
question—Can the thought of God be anyhow » 
reshaped in terms of democratic outreach and in | 
such a manner as to be harmonious therewith and | 
to serve as an interpretation of democracy? Is 
the conception of a democratic God ‘anyhow > 
possible? And, if sof what sort of a God will it © 
be that such a conception will give us?’ 


The answer is a God, if it can be called a 
God, that is purely mechanical or material. Mr. © 
ReemaNn calls it a Life-Force. For ‘at the core — 
of the universe’s life’ there exists ‘a mighty, mystic 3 
power whichs to avoid the use of terms that may — 
confuse our thought by their ordinary association, ; 
let us call a Life-Force. Throughout all its 
manifold activities the universe as it is known to. 
the consciousness of man everywhere reveals not 
only initial impulse, but a continual urge. There vs 
is something back of all that we see and know that _ 
is for ever pushing things on, and that is everywhere © 
and all the time present. It is the inner essence 
of all evolving life and the vitality and ‘stability of 
every law by which life is anywhere and everywhere 
‘sustained. It is present in evéry one of us, and, 
using us as one medium of its activity, Sometimes - 
it would’ almost seem, as George Bernard Shaw 
“somewhere says, as if it were taking us by the 
scruffs of our little necks and compelling and 
coercing us in spite of ourselves to serve its tasks 
and purposes. It is this Life-Force in man that _ 
has made him what he is, and all that he is. Not 
only are we identified with this Life-Force in the 
most vital sense and altogether dependent upon it, 
but in a profoundly true sense WE ARE THE LIFE- 
FORCE OPERATING IN A CERTAIN DIRECTION.’ 


The capital letters with which that paragraph — 
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“ends are Mr. REEMAN’s. 
deserves capital letters. For this is Mr. REEMAN’s 
God. It is evident that what we teed is not a 
new idea of God, but.a new God. But what 
has this new God to do with democracy? Mr. 


: REEMAN answers, Everything. He zs democracy. 


And the. sentence 


*So then’—these are his words—‘it ‘becomes no 
less true to say that God is democracy than to say 
that God is love, since in the realm of social 


consciousness democracy represents a development , 


no less definite and important than that which 


love represents in the realm of ethical qualities.’ 
{ 


Mr. 
is scientific and 


That sentence shows us where wé are. 
REEMAN wants a God who 


democratic; he is not looking for a God who is" 


ethical... 
up progress, and progress is Mr. REEMAN’s name 
for human welfare. The Christian God is a God 
‘of love, and Mr. Rerman has no place for Him. 
He does find room for good-will between man and 

man, ‘a generous good-will’; but it is the out- 
come, not of the ethical choice of love, but of the 
urge of the Life-Force which he can neither obey 
nor disobey, but simply run on before. _ 


Science and. democracy together make 


And now also we see why Mr. REEMAN is dis- 
satisfied with ‘the old idea of God.’ He has 
discovered that it is made up of three conceptions 
—sin, salvation, and — judgment. If it is,. then 
certainly to science and democracy, without ethics, 
it is a most inadequate combination. It is even 
‘offensive. For it is quite possible that the thought 
of sin, salvation, and judgment will stand: in the 
way of progress, whether scientific or democratic, 


or both. 


The book just noticed is worth the notice it has 
received. For if there is one word more than 
another whith has captivated the minds,of men at 
the present moment it is the word ‘ Democracy. 
And that book, as clearly as any book we have 
seen, utters a warning significantly. 

' “ 


It is not a warning against Democracy. That 


Sih — = —— 


> “l new sense of the worth of every single human 


would have been foolish if in time, it would be 
futile now because too late. Democragy, has” 
come. Says the Rey. G. A. Studdert KENneEpy, — 

in his book Zhe Hardest Part’ (Hodder _ & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net): ‘I was driven to this truth 
about the British soldier by my- wanderings as a 
preacher throughout. the bases and the armies in 


the field, and I @vas driven against my will, for, in 
many ways, the prospect frightens me.’ 


What is the truth? That the one and only 
subject the British soldier is interested i in, the one_ 
and only thing he has been anxiously fighting for, ey 
is Democracy. . ence I find among Be 
that touches them and répses real. enthusiasm, 
They do believe in Deraceny Those are Mr. 
KENNEDY’s words. 


Does it mean tha? the British soldiers are, Sea 
republicans? It does not mean that, The British. 
soldier, and his British chaplain, cart be thrilled” 
by the singing of the National Anthem. ‘I never : 
was thrilled by “ God save the King” before. As \ 

a tule it leaves me scold; to-day it sent a tingling © 
downy spine and gave mea lump i in my throat, 
I suppose I am a bit upset really; 
The parade was pretty. 


I wonder why. 
hell is bad ‘for the nerves. 
awful too, so. many splendid chaps absentees ; it 
gets on one’s nerves. I suppose I am a bit 
windy. We are all in for it again the day after — 
to-morrow, and there will be more absentees. 
“The King” sounded so dauntless and determined. 

It seemed like the song of a thousand martyrs Re 
on their road to death. Morituri te salutamus 
-It thrilled one 


business, only in a nobler cause. 
like a great confession of faith.’- : 


= 
It is not a matter of’ politics at all. 
matter of individuality. It is the offspring of the 


It. is) a: 


being. And the remarkable circumstance is 
that this sense has arisen ae i gttesagttlefield 


where the individual ig see '6f §0o\ittle 


PR 


account. i Relig rion ik 
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be t 
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_ But it is doubtful if the battlefield does give a | every individual person. (It means ‘that every R 

man the impression that the individual life is of | human person counts for one,'and no one counts. “i 
_ little account. He sees men fallin great numbers; | for more than one; that nothing can justify the: i 
a a he takes part’ in the wholesale slaughter. But misusing of any person in the interest of another — 
: none of these things makes him think his own life | man’s profit or pleasure; that every one born into 
of little account. It is because his life is dear to | the world has a divine right to the opportunity of. 
2 he ‘him. that he sells it at the highest price in his | making the best of himself or herself and doing © 
; "And then the battlefield makes him think. | the best service of which he is capable.’, : 


: That is the secret. The war has compelled the Next, there is the idea that the welfare P the 
men who have been in it to think, and to think in | community should be supreme over the profit of — 
close relation to themselves. It has made them | the individual. ‘The individual cannot be allowed e 
‘ask why they are there. It has driven them to | to ‘‘do what he will with his own,” if he is thereby _ 
“find an answer, and to find it at once. And the | damaging the common life.’ |The basis of society 


inswer is that they have determined to make it | must be brotherhood and mutual service. 


again to make war on his own responsibility. It Thirdly, just as “the interest of the Socrinrielengee i 
has made them resolve that, as far as in them lies, | shall be dominant over the individual and family, — 
every man shall henceforth have a right to a voice | so the interest of the whole group of nations must B: 
in the government of his country. ‘This conyic- | be made effectively supreme over the ambition of © 
a ion,’ _ says Mr. -KENNEDY, ‘is the only one of an | any one.’ ‘While the war has intensified patriot- 
‘ultimate kind that I find common and intense ism, it has also made us feel afresh what an 
throughout the British Army. If they have any | intensely dangerous virtue patriotism is. It be- 
“religion, it is centred in this idea of Democratic | comes so easily corporate selfishness and lust of 
Freedom. This is their faith, vague and shadowy, | domination. Germany is before our eyes as an 
ei but enormously powerful and big with ighty example of the false exclusive patriotism which 
Bi issues, good and evil, for the days that are to | threatens the welfare and liberty of every other a 
~ come.’ » |\nation. This is why we feel that we are fighting 
‘against Germany for what is vital, and must fight 
“Big with mighty issues, good and evil.’ Yes, | on till the militarist ambition of Germany is dis- 
: that is the point. Democracy is not all good or | credited and defeated.’ 
- inevitably good. Mr. ReEeman’s book has made EEL 
that clear enough to be seen and read of all men. These are the ‘great ideas which the war has 
It is very clear to Bishop Gork for one. thrown up. They may be comprehended, we say,. 
under the one word ‘Democracy.’ So far as the ( 
Bishop Gore has been delivering his visitation | soldier or the civilian has thought out what Demo- — 
“7 addresses, and now he publishes them along with | cracy means to him, it means. these. three, ‘the 
ss some other pertinent papers in a volume withthe | idea of the equal right of every person to the 
¥ title of Dominant Ideas and Corrective Principles \ opportunities of the best life; the idea of the wel- 
: (Mowbray ; 3s. 6d. net). In the very first address : fare of the community as supreme over the selfish. 
he says that there are three great ideas now domi--| self-aggrandisement of the individual: the idea of — 
nant, and these three ideas are comprehended | the fellowship of nations as supreme over the 
under the one word ‘ Democracy.’ _ambition of each by itself.’ 


ee ee 
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There is first the idea of the equal worth ‘of 


Now these ideas are not contrary to Christianity. 


a 
x 
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Th ey. are ‘Chiictianiee at ack in its ‘ethical and 
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social. relationships. And the duty that lies before 
the Church is not to denounce Democracy, but to 
direct it into the right channels, remembering that, 
in-Mr. Studdert KEnNEDyY’s words, it is ‘enor- 
mously powerful and- ‘big with mighty j Isgpes, good 
and evil, for the days that-are to come.’ 


4 


» It is not impossible. For the Bishop of Oxford 
asserts, and he is right in asserting, that men are 
not turning away from Christ, but rather turning 
to Christ as the prophet of the true humanity. 
The men, he says, who have discovered Democracy, 
have discovered also that all that it rightly covers 


is to be found in Christ. And he says they are | 


turning upon the Church and demanding, ‘Why 
have you left us to find all this out from more or 
jess alien sources, as if it were no part of the 
Christian religion? Why have you left it to men 
who do not belong to the Church to re-discover 
these truths? Why have you professed -followers 


of Jesus Christ ‘been so stupidly Acquiescent in 


just those very evils which, in the name of your 
‘Master,, you ought to have been denouncing? 
Why have you not stood up for justice—stood up 
for the oppressed and underpaid and underfed 
and ill-housed? Why have you not been scandal- 
ized by the extremes of wealth and poverty? Why 
did you acquiesce in a false philosophy, manifestly 
anti-Christian? Why have you been satisfied with 


a 


national society ?’. 


national Christianity, and forgotten your super- 


. 


cn These things are all in Christ, and .only in 
Christ can they be made, powerful for good. 


‘Christianity ‘has said that all men are meant for 


liberty, but that they will never really be free save 


through the redeeming power of Christ and of His 
Spirit. ‘‘If the Son maketh you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.” ‘‘ Where the Spirit is Lord, there is 
liberty.” Or again, it has said that all men are 
meant for brotherhood, but ‘that it is only in Christ 
that real brotherhood can be established. Once 
more Christianity declares that the purpose of 
God can only be realized in a fellowship of all 


ee es 


rade ; ‘bat: it also “recognizes fow deep: in. 
fallen human nature, is the narrowness and exclu- 
siveness of a false patriotism, and how thorough a 
change of heart is needed if men are to recognize 
real fellowship with those of other races.” Ps 


And so we discover the danger of Democracy. 
‘If it insists on its rights and. forgets its responsi- _ . ; 
bilities, its power “will certainly be for evil. ‘And 4! 
there is no’ way of preventing’ that ieatonhe ie 
other than the way which was pointed out by 
Christ Himself. ‘History has proved abundantly 
that our Lord was a profoundly true prophet whe 
He told men that they needed personal redemption 
as the means to social salvation, that’ ‘except a 
man be born again, he cannot sée, or enter, th 
kingdom of God.” And Christianity in its earliest 
history did really vindicate its claim to show the 
way toa true humanity. The Church did appear 
as a real brotherhood, which showed its “capacity 
to"be world-wide, and really enabled men to. feel : 
themselves free and _ spiritually equal, bound | 
together in a fellowship of mutual sérvice. . It did 
this, not because it was primarily humanitarian, 
but because it put God first and believed in Jesus 
Christ.as Lord and Son of God, and set itself t6 74 
live by His teaching, and kept its, standard’. of Me 
membership high and searching.’ 


Are we entitled to speak of a Soldier’s Gospel? 


St. Paul spoke of a Gospel which he called his 


own : is the soldier entithéd to his own Gospel? 
Dr. W. J. Dawson counts him entitled. In that - 
surprising ‘book called Zhe Father of a Soldier \ 
(Lane ; ; 4s. net), there is, he says, ‘a Gospel of the © 
Trenches.’ It is the soldier’s Gospel, | ‘and Dr. 
Dawson says the soldier has wan his title to it. 


The Gospel of the Trenches contains two 
doctrines. The first doctrine is that there is a life is 
béyond death. Dr. Dawson puts that doctrine — 
second, but logically and systematically it comes * , 
first. “There is a life,beyond death. Dr. Dawson - 
himself has just discovered it. 
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Dr. Dawsén has been a preacher of the Gospel 
_. for some thirty or forty years, yet he has just made 


this discovery. It is, of course, a traditional belief. 


It is an inseparable part of Christianity. But like 
“* most traditional beliefs it has little real vitality. 
It has no firm grip upon the mind. ‘I know,’ says 


Dr. Dawson, ‘how little real vitality it has had for 


it. Ihave buttressed it by all sorts-of vulnerable 
_ analogies drawn from nature, by the chance words 


Neg "of § science, by the assertions of poets, by the rare 
conviction that Visits the mind when a great man 


- disappears from the theatre of action, that the 
qualities of his mind and character cannot be 


: “utterly extinguished. But the doubt remains, 


_ human personality a hundred suggest its extinc- 
tion, It is probable that most intellectual men 


who have a real intere&t in religion, in their secret 


Souk 


‘thoughts, nevet move far beyond the dying declara- 
_tion of John Sterling, that he anticipated death 
with much of hope, and no fear.’ 
. \ 
2 But to Dr. Dawson the life beyond death has 
become a real belief to-day. It is ‘strong enough 
to stand firm ‘without the vain buttresses of pre- 
carious analogies.’ How has he gained it? ‘I 
have learned it from no theologian; I have been 
ve persuaded to it by no elaborate argument; it is 
‘the natural deduction drawn from the grim but 
It is the soldier’s faith.’ 


o splendid facts of war. 


‘Letters had-been coming from his son who 
a soldier in the trenches. In all the letters this 
truth is assumed. For ‘the soldier sees his com- 
rade, who yesterday was a sentient, thinking, fore- 
seeing Creature, smashed into pulp by an explosive 
shell. His bodyghas disappeared so completely 
that only a handful of pitiful fragments remain,to 
_ witness that it once existed. He is no philosopher, 
but some inward voice assures him that this hand- 
ful of battered clay is not his comrade. He speaks 
2 : of him as not dead, but as “gone west.” The 
west for him represents all that was most precious 
in life—the prairie farm, the ranch house in. its 


e 


and toiled for—so i has coe west.” 


me by the pains which I have taken to maintain 


a ¢ ‘and for one analogy that points to the survival of 


heard many times as an idle boast become to him 


‘The phrase is not to be analysed, but its” 
implication is clear—the body scattered in the . 
mire of Flanders is not the man. The man has 
passed on, and taken with him all that composed | 
his personality, his gaiety and courage, his unselfish-_ 
ness and héroism, and all the ‘‘ endearing blend A 
his faults and virtues.” The tragic ease with | 
which the body vanishes from sight conveys the 
sense of something unteal in his disappearance. — 
So, in his simple way, not arguing the matter or 
being capable’ of argument, the soldier assumes — 
human immortality as a necessity of thought.’ “ 


ra 


‘He could not go on with the work of war with-- . 
out it. He could not believe in’ God unless he_ 
believed that the spirit of a man returned to God | 
when the red earth received the poor remnants of | 2 
the broken body. He stands upon a field covered | 
with the dead, and hears his Commander say, 
“As: regards our comrades who, have lost their 
lives—let us speak of them with our caps offmy — 
faith in the Almighty is such that I am perfectly 
sure that when men die, doing their duty and 


fighting for their country ... no matter what 


‘their past lives have been, no matter what they 


have done that they ought not to have done (as 
all of us do), I am perfectly sure that the Almighty | 
takes them and looks after them at once.’ Lads, — 
we cannot leave them better than like that.” He © 
hears the. brave message, and he accepts it as a 

vital gospel; and the words which he may have ‘ 


+ 


a trumpet sounding over these fields of inhuman 
slaughter, “O Death, where is thy sting? . O_ 
Grave, where is thy victory? ”? . . % 


The second doctrine of-the Soldiet’s Gospel is — 
the belief that the life beyond death is the reward 
of his heroism in this “life: 


< 


¥ 


That doctrine is not so traditional as the other.~ 
It is not quite so undeniable a part of Christianity. — 


. 


> 


we 
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Is there not something of a surprise in the vigorous — 


assertion of it by'so ardent an evangelical, and so 
successful an evangelist, as Dr. W.-J. Dawson? 
It is a new discovery also. Unlike the doctrine of 
the future life, he had not even believed that he 
believed in it before. He is thoroughly and j joy- 
fully convinced OF it now. 


And the | first effect of it is to’ give him a new 
conception of Christ. He says: ‘I find I have 
been deceived by the stress laid upon His meek- 
ness and His‘lowliness ; even by the emphasis put 
upon His loving-kindness, 
been interpreted to me as amiability. 


These qualities; have 
But I see 
now that Christ was not an amiable person, for 
An amiable Christ would 
never have given deliberate offence to the rulers 


emiability is weakness. 


of His nation, and would not have been crucified: 
He would never have insisted on men forsaking all 
whom they loved to follow Him; He would have 
been too tender-hearted. There was a sternness 
in His. character which made Him terrible.. He 
was against all soft and selfish modes of. life. 
He could be pitiful toward error, but He had 
no mercy on complacent ease and deliberate 
cowardice. The whole impact of His life and 
reaching was to create heroes, and He -did create 
them out of the most unpromising material.’ 


The Gospel of Heroism is thus the Gospel of 
Christ. And the soldiers have it. They~do not 
slaim it, certainly. They do not themselves call 
tso. ‘They are unconscious of their own hero- 
sm. If we met them they would not remind us 
n* the least of saints and apostles. They have 
aults, and some of them have vices. . Their virtues 
hey are accustomed to disguise; they would 
sount it immodest to display them. But the 


yeh dea 


virtue is tHGae: that supreme virtue of self- fechetia: 
to which Christianity itself makes its appeal, in 
response to which mén exceed their own natures, 
and become the true upeimen of the realms of — 
the spirit,’ 


They do not-claim the heroism, and they do not 
call for the reward of it. ‘They simply take the 
reward for granted. 
house whose boy has been home on his last leave ~ 
before going overseas. 


young for his age. He has been trying to enlist 


ever since his seventeenth birthday. He succeeded ae 


at last, and joined by choice a branch of the 

service which is generally regarded as the most — 
Speaking of him, his father said, “Of — 
course he expects to die. ‘They all do.” The eae 
words were uttéred calmly, as though they expressed ie 


dangerous. 
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‘How does a boy of eighteen arrive at-such a 
thought? There is only one way—the profound 
conviction that death is not the great disaster 
which a comfortable civilization supposes it to be. 
Deeds afford the only x 
Life is a quality 


Years do not make a life. 
authentic measurement,of \ dife. 
of “the spirit» over which death has no power, © 
There is no greater victory possible to the spirit of 

a man than the temper which ignores death at the 

call of duty. This boy of eighteen has won that — 
victory. All these men of whom my son writes — 
have won. it, 
volunteers are asked for some perilous service, 
from which it is certain only oné or two can return, 
the difficulty is- not to find volunteers but to 
restrain the men whg jostle and outbid one 


won it so completely that when 


‘another in the effort to secure the chance of ' 


dying.’ 


‘A friend has just left my 


He is only eighteen, and ie + 


It is easier to believe in the Sinner than in the 
Saint. 

Our Lord found it easier. In His day on earth 
_ society was divided” sharply into the two classes. 
_ As the two classes covered the whole of the people 
there was much variety of character in each class. 
- Some of the Sinners were very sinful, others less ; 
“and some of the Saints were truly saintly, others 
Be “not at all. But on the whole He found it easier 
i < to believe in the Sinners than in the Saints. 

me t 


It is birth or wealth that makes the distinction 
between classes in our day, but in Christ’s day the 
_ Saints and the Sinners were not distinguished so. 
' guished by character. A Sinner might be a man 
a man of known and notorious vileness. . The 
difference between them was due to the Law of 
_ Moses. Those who ‘knew’ the Law were Saints ; 
those who knew it not were Sinners. It was not a 
question of goodness or badness, but of observance 
or non-observance of the precepts of the Law. 
_ The name given to thgse who knew the Law was 

. therefore not Saints but Righteous, and the two 
_ Classes were known as ‘the Righteous’ and ‘the 
- Sinners.’ 

; Jesus showed in many ways that He found it 
_. easier to believe in the Sinners than in the Right- 
- eous. He told the story.of two men who went up 
to the Temple to pray. “One was a Pharisee, that 
is, he was a Righteous man; the other was a 
ie Publican, and therefore one of the Sinners. And 
after repeating the words of their prayers, He 
said emphatically, ‘I tell you, this man (the Pub- 
lican) went down to his house justified (that is, 
counted righteous before God) rather than thé other.’ 
We also find it easier to believe in the Sinner 

_ than in the Saint. And the reason is the same./ 
_ The Saint is often not really a Saint, while the 
Sinner is always a Sinner. We know where we are 
with Sinners; we do not know where we are with 
Saints. There are Sinners of every degree of sin- 
fulness, but they are all Sinners. There are Saints 
who, so far as we can judge, have no ‘title to the 
name. If we used the word Saint as St. Paul did, 


More remarkable than that, they were not distin- | 


of excellent ‘moral character, and a. Saint might be | 


‘What 4 idee: in and WBHy. 
3 ‘IL 
! I Believe in the Sinner. : nad ihe Re 


it would be different. 
one who believed in Christ to the forgiveness of 
his sins, and so was on the way to true holiness. 
But by ‘Saint’ we mean one who has attained (or 


By ‘Saint’ St. Paul meant 


professes to have attained) to holiness. Thus the — 
reason why we find it easier to believe in the Sinner 
than in the Saint is that if the Saint is not a Saint 
he has first to acknowledge himself a Sinner and 
then begin to be a Saint; whereas the Sinner is” 
a Sinner, there is no doubt about that, and can | 
begin to be a Saint at once. 

In a word, I believe in the Sinner because it 
is possible to make him a Saint. a, ie 

But I have other two reasons, and I wish to take 
the three reasons in order. 


I FS pies 
I believe in the Sinner Jecause God believes ime 


him. How do I know that God believes in the,; 
Sinner? | Because of the extraordinary interest Hey 


} 


’ takes in every single individual. 


We speak of God’s works as the works of creation 
and providence. What an interest God takes in © 
the creation of every person. He does not make 
two alike. There is no standardizing in God's” 
workshop. , Every one of His creatures has individ- , 
uality. He is himself. God is not a machinen 
making other machines with undeviating | sameness. | 
He is a sculptor whose loving hand traces every 
curve and line and never gives His mallet the 
same tap twice. 


As like as a Hand to another Hand!’ 
Whoever said that foolish thing, on 
Could not have studied to understand 
The counsels of God in fashioning, 
Out of the infinite love of his. heart, 
This Hand, whose beauty I praise, apart 
From the world of wonder left to praise 
If I tried to learn the other ways 
Of love in its skill, or love.in its power. — 


But God’s creative care for the individual is not 
greater than His providential care. _Tennyson. said : 


So careful of the type He seems, 
So careless of the single life. 
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nd in saying so he said just as foolish a thing as | 
ne man who said, ‘ As like as a Hand to another 


land.’ Augustine knew better: ‘Lord, when I 
90k upon mine own life it seems Thou hast led 


ae so carefully, so tenderly, Thou’ canst have 


ttended to none else; but when I see how 
ronderfully Thou hast led the world and art lead- 


1g it, I am amazed that Thou hast had time to. 


ttend to such as I.’ 

‘Now most of the individuals for whom God cares 
re sinners, and He does not care less for them on 
nat account. It is one of the 
ne Saint to think that God’s love for Saints is 
reater than His love for Sinners. It is a different 
ind of love. ‘Ifa man love me, he will keep my 
‘ord + and my Father will love him, and we will 
ome unto him, and make our abode with him.’ 
‘hat is a different kind ©f love from the love of 
od to the Sinner, when God so‘loved the world 
nat He gave His only-begotten Son. But it is 
lot greater. How could any love be greater than 
hat? God cares for Sinners as much as He cares 
or Saints. For He wants to make them Saints, 
nd the way to make Sinners Saints’ is to care for 
hem. You remember Christina Rossetti ? 


And when he marked me, downcast utterly, 
Where foul I sat and faint, 

Then more than ever Christ-like ‘indled he ; 

And welcomed me as I had been a saint, 
Tenderly stooping low to comfort me. 


Phat is the-way of the Saint, the true Saint, with 
he Sinner. That is God’s way. 

The whole of His care is directed to the making 
f Sinners into Saints. Whittier has a familiar 
erse : 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven, 
There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


That is right; but it is not quite right. God's 
are is not indulgence towards the sinner’s failings. 
tis not kindly judgment ; it is careful discipline. 
Jot a failing is left unheeded. Kindlyis He in 
ll His ways, but also firm. ‘Thou, O Lord, art a 
70d full of compassion and gracious, longsuffer- 
1g, and plenteous in mercy and truth.’ Yes, in 
gaercy and truth. And ‘truth’ to the Psalmist 
neant firmness. Whittier is sure about the mercy, 
e is not so sure about the truth. 


iscalculations of 


The great ee to know is.that God means to i: Y 


make of the Sinner a Saint, that He has faith i in’ 


him, and that He directs all His providential ¢ care An 
to that end. 


Because of Thy strong faith, I kept the track 

Whose sharp set stones my strength had well- 

«high spent; 

I could not. meet Thy eyes if I turned back ; 
So on I went. 


Because Thou wouldst not yield belief oa we; 

The threatening crags that rose my way to bar 

I conquered inch by crumbling inch—to see 
o he goal afar. ' 


And though I struggle toward it through hard a : 
years, , ee 


Or flinch, or falter blindly, yet vith 


‘You can,’ unwaveringly my spirit hears, 
And I shall win. 


II. 


I believe in the Sinner decause Christ believes in — : 


him. "ow do I know that Christ believes in the 
Sinner? He came to give His life a ransom for — 
sinners. That historical fact is not made much 


of at present, but there is something in it. ) 

There is something in it, whatever you think of | 
Christ. You cannot think less of Him than that — 
He was great and good. Now when a great and» 
good man tells you what is his aim, and when he © 
pursues that aim at the risk of losing his life,. 
when he actually does lose his life in the pursuit of 
it, you must be persuaded that there is something 
in it. But if you believe, as I do, that God sent 
His Son into the world for this very purpose, that 
He might give His life a ransom for sinners, you 
must believe that there is more in it than in any 
other fact in history. 

He came to give His life a ransom for Sinners. 
That means a definite purpose on God’s part. 
And as God is very old as well as very young, it is _ 

a purpose that was formed not yesterday, but in| 
eternity. This is one of the discoveries of the — 
Apostle Paul, and he was never done wondering 
at it. Especially as he always looked upon himself 
as a Sinner. ‘He (God) hath chosen us (sinners) 
in,him (Christ) before the foundation of the world.’ 
So when the fulness of the time was come God 
sent forth His Son made of a woman, made under 
the Law, to redeem them that were under the Law. 


on 
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‘is not himself a Saint. 


a Saint. 


_ pressure of God’s purpose? 


-a number of individuals ; 


. the wide Universe of God’s creation. 
‘to readjust things. 
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He came to make them | Saints now everywhere are coming i see that t 


He came for S rs. 
Saints. Hear the “Bostle to the Gentiles again: 


‘that we should be holy’ (a perfect description of 
_ the Saint). 


To believe in Sinners is to believe that 
they may become Saints. It is not easy when we 
see them as Sinners and think what it means to be 
But it is easier when we remember that 
purpose of God, formed in eternity, formed delib- 
erately and determinedly. And it becomes easier 
still when we remember that Christ died for Sinners 
to make them Saints. “For now we have not only 
God's eternal purpose, which is not likely to be 
thwarted, but also Christ’s self-sacrificing love, the 
most piercing fact of the most powerful force in 
the Universe. Will the Sinner resist for ever the 
Will he withstand 
for ever the melting force of the fire of Christ’s 
love P 

But he must haveya chance. There are two 
ways in which a Sinner must be given a chance— 
first as a human being, and then as an individual. 
The first is given by Christ, the second by the 


| Saint. 
-. There was a time when a man had no HohRace on 


account of the derangement of the Universe. The 
Sinner’s. sin had thrown all the moral machinery of 
the Universe out of gear. For man. is not merely 
there is humanity as well 
as men. Every act of every man thrills through 
the being of all other men. And the véry first-act 
of sin sent its influence throughout every part of 
the ae race, and even up and down through 
Jesus came 
_He became a man and sent 
His perfect manhood into the race to restore the 
harmony in every part and to bring it back to God. 
He died to reconcile us to God and to one another ; 
and since then, so far as the Universe is concerned, 
the Sinner has the chance of becoming a Saint. 
One thing only remains. Every individual Sinner 
must be brought face to face with the purpose of 
God, and heart to heart with the love of Christ. 
He must get a chance. That. is what the Saint 
has to do for the Sinner. 


III. 


I'believe in the Sinner Jecause the Saint believes 
in him. Wow do I know that the Saint beli liewes 
in him? Because that is one of the marks of a 
Saint, The man who does‘not believe in Sinners 
And also because the 


of the opportunity, which it has never yet. had, of. 


efforts of religion and philanthropy. The present 
generation will not see it ; but the day will come 


Sinner must get a chance. 

Christ removed the hindrance in the Univeral 
We must remove the hindrance in society. That 
is what the Saints everywhere are coming to see. 
That is what the Saints everywhere are beginning to’ 
do. There is an article in THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics on ‘Prisons.’ Itis written by 
Lord Guthrie, Senator of the College of Justice in 
Scotland. This is how that article ends: ‘If the! 
State does its duty in these essential particulars, 
the Christian Church will not be slow to avail itself 


bringing to bear the power of the gospel of Christ 
without the hindrances and pitfalls which at present, 
to so large an extent, render nugatory the best 


when no membér of any cies community will 
be able to say to any judge what a criminal, young 
in years but old in crime, once truthfully said, 
before sentence, to the writer of this article, ‘ My 
lord, I never had a chance!”’ There is a com- 
mentary on’ these words in Lord Tollemache’ s! 
Talks with Mr. Gladstone. After ‘expressing a 
doubt whether Madame de Staél meant her mot 
(Tout comprendre, @’est tout pardonner) to be 
taken quite literally, Mr. Gladstone went on to say: 
“*T will go the length of admitting that, even in 
the extreme case of pronouncing the sentence of 
death, a judge, if he is really a Christian man, will 
be liable ta say to himself, ‘God knows how much 
that man has been tempted, and though for the 
sake of som@ety I am bound to punish him, he 
may on the Judgment Day be preferred befor 


me.’”? * 


There are many kinds of Sinners. It is the’ 
duty of the Saint to give every one of them a 
chance—to believe in them, to see the possibilities. 
of Saintliness in them, and to give them a 
chance. 

t. I believe in the worldly-minded Sinner. 
most familiar example is Zaccheeus. Money and 
position are everything. Zacchzeus got the money 
“by false accusation,’ but-could fot obtain the 
social position. Hecame into touch with Christ. 
Then—‘ To-day is salvation come to this house, 
forsomuch as he also is a son of Abraham’ (who 
was a son of God—see the genealogy). The case 
is typical and quite conclusive. * 


The 
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“2. I believe in the reckless, rowdy Sinner. He 


BcStee 


Mas come before us frequently during the War. 


wind we have found. it ‘easy to believe in him 
pecause of his courage ani his patriotism. This 


#ixample is related by Dr. William Ewing in his 


pook From Gallipoli to Baghdad: ‘ A’ burly Irish- 
Man came in with many wounds. His case was 
fuite hopeless. Even so, he could appreciate the 
kumour of his appearance. ‘‘What are you?” 
I sked the doctor kindly. “Sure, I’m half an Irish- 
an.” “And what’s the other half?” “Holes 

ad bandages,” came the answer like a flash. 
faey gave him morphia to soothe him, without 
auch effect. Soon the ward was filled with a rich, 
sellow voice, singing—what think you >— 


Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves. 
( Britains never, ever, NEVER shall be slaves. 


vith the echo of that patriotic song on his lips 
pe went down into the dark valley.’ : 
Where-God is. God with His eternal purpose. 
here also is Christ, Christ with His everlasting 
rove. . 
3. I believe in the Sinner who is a Savage, Can 
ibaints be made out of Savages? It is the mission- 
ary’s absorbing purpose. And sometimes it is so 
well done that we are ashamed of our own sanctity. 
s for the possibility, listen to Bishop Gilbert 
WWhite in Round about the Torres Straits (1917): 
|It is my deliberate opinion that the aboriginals at 
Warrabah have shown themselves as capable of 
those qualities of discipline, unselfishness, eelf- 


Hrestraint, and fixity of purpose which go to make 


hip civilized social life as any other race.’ Then 
the Bishop tells this story : ‘I attended an interest- 
ing ceremony in the drawing-room of Government 


House, Darwin, on the occasion of the presenta- 


| eighbour for conspicuous bravery. 
il vas oné of the men whom we met on the occasion 
‘Ibf our first visit to the Roper, and he was after- 


ion by the Administrator of the Albert Medal, 
onferred by the King on an aboriginal called 


Wards arrested by a mounted constable on the 


ito suppose that he had been personally guilty of 


| harge of stealing cattl@ It is not at all necessary 
I 


the offence, as it is not infrequently the custom to 


. } onsider any member. of a tribe responsible for any 
ict committed by another member, if the first is 


available and the second not easily got at. The 


Wbrisoner was in chains when he arrived with the 


Neighbour | 


constable on the bank of a flooded river, The 
constable rode into the water to, see if it were 
crossable, leaving,his prisoner on the bank, when 


. . . . . . . * Pe sf 
in swimming his horse rolled over, striking him on 


the head with his hoof, and he was washed down - | 


the middle of the stream quite unconscious. — 


Neighbour, chained_as he was, sprang“into the 
water, swam out to the drowning man, and brought 
him safely to the bank. He then caught the con- 
stable’s horse, and might easily have “been a 


hundred miles away before any alarm could have © i 
Instead of this, he rode in to the ~- 


been given. 
Police Station, about twenty miles away, and 
brought help for his captor. It is pleasing to be 
able to record that the constable in this instance. 
showed his gratitude by settling a swm of money for 
life upon his rescuer. All the Go¥drnment officials 


of Darwin-were present, as well as the Bishop of | ee 
the diocese, when the Administrator, in the King’s 


name, presented the medal to the first pure-blooded — 
Australian aboriginal to receive this decoration.’ 

4. I.believe in the Sinner who is a Criminal. 
How easy that is to-day! We realize our relation- 
ship to the criminal-as our fathers never did. We 
see the social, the moral, the economic factors 
which produce him, and we-know -that for these 
factors we cannot escape our share of ‘responsibility, — 
The criminal problem, as an experienced’ writer 
has it, is not so much a penal as a social problem. 
If Sir Edward Clarke is to be believed, the late 
Justice Hawkins was no sentimentalist, yet in his 
Reminiscences he again and again lets us see that 
in his opinion our present criminal laws do not 
give the criminal a chance. They take account 
neither of heredity, nor of upbringing, nor of 
temptation. But we are on the way to better 
manners and better laws. ‘There is a well-attested 
story of a young girl who was repeatedly punished 
for stealing flowers. Then it occurred to some 
Saint that this sin might be diverted into (social) 
sanctity. She was given a flower-stall in Paris, 
and her infamy was turned into honour. 


5. I believe in the Sinner who is a Prostitute. . 
On that sin also we are coming nearer to the mind 
of Christ, First of all we dismiss the plea of 
necessity. ‘It is a time-honoured lie,’ says Pro- 
fessor.James Stuart of Cambridge, ‘that men have 
irresistible passions, and that women must _ be 


sacrificed to them, and unless I believed it to be a 
: we 
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unjust and should fall into despair. But it zs a lie, 
and I shall never cease to endeavour to expose it. 
It is a lie which of all the lies which circulate in 
the world just now has, L believe, most of deadly 
poison in it against religion and against God,’ 
And there are examples. One of the most 
touching occurs in the Life of Francis Thompson. 
_ The girl noticed his forlorn state as he tramped 
‘the streets of London and slept under its bridges, 
‘and she did all in her power to assist him. ‘When 
the streets were no longer crowded with shameful 
possibilities she would think of the only tryst that 
her heart regarded and, a sister of charity, would 
take her beggar into her vehicle at the appointed 
place and cherish him with an affection maidenly 
and motherly, and passionate in both these capaci- 
_ ties. Two outcasts, they sat marvelling that there 
were joys for them to .unbury and to share, 
_ Weakness and confidence, humility and reverence, 
__were gifts unknown to her except at his hands, and 
she repaid them with graces as lovely as a child’s, 
and as unhesitating as a saint’s.’ And when he 


saw her again.» 


I waited ‘the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
ox child ; like thee, a spring-flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city-streets blown withering. 
She passed,—O_ brave, sad, gee 
thing! 

And of her own scant pittance did she give, 

That I might eat and live: 
Then fled,’ a swift and trackless fugitive. 


i 


6. Iebelieve in the Drunkard. This is a harder 
belief than those that have been named. One 


. day in the City a mass of men and women, 


drunkards all, were gathered in a mission room. 

It was packed, for a feast was to be had for nothing. 
_. The missionary spoke to them. They. belonged 

~ to the district ; would they not come to the Mission 
church? They assented unanimously, uproari- 
ously. Next night the Mission church was opened. 
Not one was there. ‘The wood’s rotten,’ said the 
Superintendent, ‘the nails will not hold.’ Yet it 
is possible to make a Saint even of the Sinner who 
is a drunkard. There are examples. But-listen 
again to Lord Guthrie. If the drunkard is to be 


_ lie of the deepest dye I should believe God to be 


found friends and fame she kept away; he never 


tender | 


| as remorseful as Atys in Catullus. 


won for the Kingdom, the State must step in anc 
see that, ‘whether or not, in the interests 
personal, social, and national efficiency, the sale of 
alcohol, like the sale of opium, should be prohibited 
except for medicinal use, the existing temptations 


} to use alcohol either in moderation or in excess— 


such temptations being often found at the maximum: 
where the power of resistance is at the minimum— 
shall be ended.’ a . + 


7. I believe in the Sinner who is a Pharisees 
That is the hardest belief of all. There are two. 
kinds of Pharisees. 

First there is the Pharisee who is too teligioulh 
to be righteous. He is much occupied -with salva 
tion, but it is only the saving of his own soul. He 7 
believes in the Perseverance of the Saints. 
is strong on doctrine, especially the doctrine a 
Justification by Faith. The texts that should be 
chosen for sermons are evangelical texts. If any 
other is chosen he is offended. Martin of Oban 
once chose the words of Micah: “What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’ Tf 
there’s.an awkward text in all the Bible,’ said. a 
godly hearer, ‘that man is sure to findelt.’ _ 

Next there is the Pharisee who is too righteous. 
to be religious: He does not go ,to church; only 
hypocrites do. When he comes upon a life in 
which religion is an evident. influence he calls it 
policies Even Viscount Morley calls it so— 

‘intense religiosity (what is the word ?) ’—though 
he @dmits that the eae of a pious woman’s 
memoir made him think,—‘in ene way made me 
But that can- 


not be helped.’ — 

‘These two—the Pharisee whe is too tig 
to be righteous, and the ‘Pharisee who is too 
righteous to be religious—are the most difficult of 
all Sinners to make Saints of. For the first and 
last essential is absent, the recognition of sinful- 
ness. That is why the Publicans and Harlots 
enter the Kingdom sooner. Yet I believe in the 
Sinner who is a Pharisee. For it is part of my 
creed that with God nothing is impossible. And 
there have been examples even here. Do: they 
not say that the rich young ruler became the 
disciple whom Jesus loved? . And in our own day 
we have had of the other kind -one outstanding 
example—George Romanes. iw ed 
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CONSTA TINE. 


far is not Constantine the Great. It is that 
'}} Constantine who was once the idol of the Greek 
people, and is now discredited: and in exile. 
| When things began to go wrong between him and 
Venizelos, it came into the head ofa Greek 
|} woman, who was living with her husband in 
i}, America, that her duty was to go to Greece and 
reconcile these two. Accordingly—her name’on 
| the book is Demetra Vaka, and the namevof her 
: husband, who went with her, is Kenneth Brown— 
she sailed for Europe, saw Mr. Lloyd George and 
other men on the way, and, reaching Greece, 
interviewed King Constantine, Venizelos, and all 
ithe great men on both sides. Then she returned 

and wrote this book, which she calls Constantine : 
King and Traitor (John, Lane ; 12s. 6d. net). 

The title tells its story. The visit to’ Greece 
es a disillusionment. She, believed in Con- 
stantine until he himself dispelled the belief. 


) person, and with extraordinary skill. Did thesé 
_interviews really take place? The vivid narrative, 
its individuality, and its consistency, drive doubt 
away. Every man is himself and he’is always 
himself, And every woman is herself also. 

~ Beside the vivid-narrative there are photographs 
of the men whose names were once so familiar to 
-us—not of Constantine and Venizelos only, but 
of Streit, Gounaris, Zaimis, Coundouriotis, and all 


_the rest. 
\ 


REALISM. 
‘Within the last few years it has become less 
I) fashionable to talk of ideals in discussions about 


art and life. The ideals themselves have not 
_ perished—indeed, experience seems to show that 


-one—but we prefer to call them by another name. 
Where ‘some time ago people would have spoken 
of ideals as a matter of course, they now talk of 
values. The change is not to be dismissed at 
once as a fad or a mere bit of slang or precious- 
ness, for we find it among fhe gravest philosophers. 
, It does really. express a change of attitude towards 
“the things which matter most to us. It is part of 


Literature, Lea oe of 


The interviews with him are told, in the first - 


the fact which they express is a singularly living’ 


the movement towards realization and. satisfaction, — 
characteristic of our way of looking at life, our 
} literature, and our thought.’ > 

It is this movement towards realization. dnd: 
satisfaction that Mr. Arthur McDowall, Fellow of os 
All Souls College, Oxford; describes and commends 
in his book entitled Realism: A Shudy in Art and 
Thought (Constable; 10s. 6d. net). He has noth- 
ing to say against ideals or idealism. We have 
always had, we shall always have, our ideals, even 
those that we scarcely hope to realize—though — 
that may be in the region of faith rather than of — 
philosophy. But for the moment it is the practical — 
value of our ideals that concerns most of our 
thinkers and: also our artists, whether the artists: 
are poets, painters, sculptors, or even musicians. 
‘People are not different because they talk about — 
values, but they talk about values because they 
have changed their point of view. The essential — 
difference has been hinted at already; there is a 
franker movement td define real, needs and— 
choices, and to fulfil them. Although ideals and — 
values can be used as if they were interchangeable _ 
terms, standing for just the same ethical, zesthetic, ik 
or religious experiences, the form which. they give 
to these experiences is not in fact the same. 
» Ideals are above all a creation of the mind, point- 
ing to the best which can be imagined as possible 
in any sphere. Values are the expression of — 
states of feeling. which are actual. While the — 
tendency of ideals is to base oe 


‘Fix perfect homes in the ‘unsubstantial sky, 
And say, what is not, shall be bye-and-bye,’ 


= pape TE 


values aim at a good for which the materials are 
present. It-is hard to press the point without 
seeming unfair to ideals; still, you may conceive — 
an ideal perfection and regard it coldly; but it | 
becomes a value if it embodies what you really _ 
feel. The man whose ideals do embody his real. 
feelings will have no inclination to adopt this : 
language. But it is against the abuse of ideals ie 
that the argument for values is directed’; and in 
this sense it suggests a return “to fact, to the 
capacities we are actually endowed with and the 
conditions which invite us to realise them.’ ; 

The source of this preference for values is in the — 
strong insistence laid in our day“upon Reality. 


$ 
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. What Reatien is—that is anéther matter. As 
Viscount Morley said of a Conservative, ‘I catinot 
define him, but I know him when I see him’; we 
know Reality when we see 4f, whether it is in a 
painting, a poem, or a sermon. We insist upon 
having it. And itis Realism that lets us have it. 
But Realism is not Naturalism. The work ‘of 
Zola is Naturalism; the work of Flaubert or 
Tolstoy or Gorki is Realism; and. there is an 
essential difference. ‘Both types aim at repre- 
senting what exists; but naturalism insists that 
this should be cut to a, cértain pattern, while 
realism is, or should be, prepared for all its pos- 
sible manifestations.’ More clearly: Realism is 
‘a form of art which represents the actual world 
in such a. way as to give a heightened sense of it ; 
an impersonal art, subduing idiosyncrasy to the 
theme it works on, and yet having, when it is 
successful, that individual accent by which great 


art is known.’ 
- 


BISMARCK. 


_ To the series entitled ‘ Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ edited by Basil Williams, has been added 
Bismarck, by C. Grant Robertson, M.A., C.V.O., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford dadcriatie 
tos. 6d. net). No biographical series of our time 
has obtained a higher reputation, and it will lose 
none of.it through this volume. 


does not captivate at once but which carries one 
away at last. We stumble at first over sentences 
with so pronounced an individuality as this: ‘ His 


health gave way, and in June he was seriously ill. ' 


His case was mismanaged, and for some days he sat 
on Charon’s pier, wondering whether he would be 
called on to cross to the other side.’ Or this: 


ae 


3 who knew that it could not, and would not, be 
Mr. Robertson has a distinction of style which | given to the world, in its ge entirety, cunt 


i ee 


‘corgoboration: were as difficult to prove as verbal 
offers of marriage without an engagement ring.’ / 
Or this: ‘A resolution of the Reichstag, even if © 
unanimous, had as little influence on the royal pre- 
rogative and policy in Prussia as tickling the dome — 
of St. Paul’s would have on the Dean and Chapter. _ | 
One surprise goes with us to the “end. The 
book has been written, or largely written, during” 
the war, yet it-is free from war prejudice. That ; 
astonishing detachment has been possible to a dl 
man hotly engaged in war work, It adds — 
emphasis to the judgments pronounced, and above | 
all"to the judgments pronounced on Bismarck. — 
These judgments fall at last with inevitable severity 
when the death of William 1. takes.place. ‘Bis- — 
marck’s devotion to his. sovereign was limited to 
the King-Emperor. The dignity, self-respect, and 
patriotism of ‘those concerned » prevented the { 
public, as distinct from a narrow circle of the a 
initiated, from knowing thé full truth of the 
Chancellor's conduct and relations to the Em- _ 
press, the Crown Prince and Princess, their rela- — 
tives and friends. But if that chapter -is oa 
written, it will assuredly not weaken the certainty ‘ 


n 


‘that in the, man were elements of jealousy, _ 


vulgarity, meanness, pettiness, insincerity and P| 
unscrupulousness, ineradicable and detestable. . 
And it is desirable to remember that the material 


for that chapter was piled up by Bismarck himself, — : 


| 
' 
his lifetime—perhaps never.’ BS 
Again, ‘Death can be very “bitter. -Had 
Frederick’s three months of rule been dogged by _ 
prolonged ‘physical pain and the knowledge of 
failure to realise his dreams, they would have been 
a martyrdom; but to the bitterness of pain and ~~ 


defeat were added, in theymystery of human 


‘The psychology of the statécraft of power reveals.| things, the rebellion and treachery of an un- 


one simple categorical imperative of state-reason : 
- never let others do to: you what you would do to 
them, and it is one of the supreme penalties of 


grateful son, and the unpardonable - tyranny of his - 
Chancellor to all‘whom the Emperor loved or 
cared for—and his own helplessness to protect or 


that statecraft, imposed on its disciples, invariably | to punish. Insolence, intrigue, defamation, and 


to expect foul play as the riposte to foul play.’ 
But we are brought into line by the overpowering 
discovery that there is no knowledge of Bismarck 


that is unknown to this author, nor any movement ‘ 


of Bismarck’s time that is beyond his calculation. 
Then we find quite appropriate and appreciable a 
sentence like this: ‘The understanding was purely 
verbal, and verbal pledges from Bismarck without 


defiance are never so detestable as when they are 
“employed against the dying and by those who. - 
reckon on the security that the Angel-of Death at _ 
the door will bring to their authors. Theré are 
black pages in Bismarck’s record and black places” 

in his character, buf the blackest that no ex- 


tenuation can obliterate are reéorded in the three: « 


‘ 
months from March 13, to June 15, 1888? 4 
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Hi Robertson has another story to tell. ‘The 
} evidence is sound that the first victories decided 
7, Bismarck’s intentions to annex Alsace and Lorraine, 
h gilt-edged by a swinging indemnity. Where 
exactly the frontier line would be drawn would 
} be determined by the extent of the victories and 
the advice of the military experts. Throughout 
} the prolonged negotiations he never wavered from 
@ihese two conditions—the indemnity and the 
}} annexations. After 1871 Bismarck “confessed” 

; more than once that the soldiers were responsible 
‘for the retention of Metz, and that he himself 
‘would have been content with Alsace and a strip 
eof “German” Lorraine. The sincerity of such 
sbiter dicta is moré than questionable. The 
contemporary evidence of 1870-1 points to a 
wholly different conclusion. Bismarck was just 
B as.remorseless as the most truculent militarist at 
i) Headquarters. His insistence on the bombard- 
ment of Paris, his scorn at “the English catch- 
words of humanity and civilisation,” his jeers at 
Wthe sufferings of the civil population and the 
‘children in Paris, the dinner-table ridicule of the 
# appgals and tears of Favre and Thiers—by these 
jiand fifty other similar self-revealing acts recorded 
iM and gloated over by Busch and the jackals of the 
‘W\ back-stairs, he proved that he neither wished nor 
! intended to be generous. Generosity would have 
been an unpardonable weakness. Behind the 
impressive record of achievement lies an unforget- 
\}i table chronicle of envenomed pettiness and coarse 
Pi brutality, and the pitiable part of it is that 
Bismarck was unaware of the depths to which he 
‘Hicould sink; and that the Germany of Bismarck’s 
] /Chancellorship could read’ and approve—even 


‘ intimate and degrading chronicles.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


i) If the question is asked, What have we to do 
‘Wwith the modern drama? the answer is ‘quicquid 
“agent ‘homines,’ at leaSt in books. The book 
I | before us is Mr. W. L. Courtney’s Old Saws and 
Modern Instances (Chapman & Hall; 1os.. 6d. 
| net). The change of ‘wise’. into ‘old’ is due to 
i Mr. Courtney’s modesty. 


It is a book about the Drama—the- ancient 
Greek Drama and the modern English Drama— 


of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. . Mr. 


@ipraise—the qualities and traits "revealed in these. 


. ee ge 
with a few articles about Patriotism, Poetry, and 
Oratory.. These articles may be the most popular 
of all. For in them we have an inspiring study of _ 
Demosthenes as an orator, a glowing study of * 
Sappho as a poetess, a devout study of Marcus 
Aurelius as a diarist, and a genérous study of | 
Aspasia as a woman. e 

The study of Sappho is most congenial, but the 
study of Aspasia is most creditable. Never before 7 
has Sappho found a more unrestrained admirer, — 
nay, not in the days of her flesh ; and never before _ 
certainly -has Aspasia had so heroic and un- es 
answerable a vindication. These -two papers : 
alone give the book distinction and may give ite; 
immortality. 

But its subject is-the Stage. And it does not | 
matter whether you are interested in the Stage or a 
not ; it does not matter if you are keenly antagon- ae 


A 


_istic, you will read these articles on the ancient | 
Greek and the modern English dramatists with 


Mr. Courtney might have written the book for the — 
pulpit, so many hints has he,‘so much direction ae 
and encouragement does he offer. ie 
Is it the delivery of Sermons that is on your 
mind? It is a subject of much heart-searching _ 
to-day—read the latest Report of the Archbishop’s- 
Committee. Well, here is instruction. Here At 
Demosthenes and what he did for delivery. Oh, 
it is an old story, but have we conned it and 
committed it yet? We dread the preaching of 
Sermons because of the difficulties of delivery? 
Have we done as Demosthenes did? Let us hear 
again how he did. ‘ 
‘Demosthenes was not a born. orator. He 
laboriously educated himself for his high career 
in spite of natural disadvantages. Probably he had 
asa boy some sort of impediment in his speech. . 
His voice was not strong, and we know that his _ 
rival Aischines derided him for not being athletic 
or a sportsman. Numerous stories are told of his 
rigorous self-discipline. He is said to have shut 
himself up in an underground chamber, having. 
shaved one side of his face to prevent-any tempta- 
tion to come out in the light of day and to ensure | 
close and continuous study. .He-put pebbles into 
his mouth and then tried to speak against the roar 
of incoming waves, he recited while he ran uphill, 
and, according to report, wrote out with his own 
hand Thucydides’ history eight several times. We 
know also that he took lessons from Iszeus, an 


delight and profit. Especially if you are a preacher. _ : 
4 
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a orator of distinction, and there is also a tale that he 


was an eager listener to Plato. His earlier efforts 
at oratory were disastrous, and on one occasion 
after a failure while he was roaming in the Pireus 
he was encouraged by an actor, who took him in 
hand and gave him some valuable hints. There 
- seems no question that he was not born great, but 
_ rather achieved greatness by persistent industry.’ 
The book is full of such instruction. It is not 
_ often so direct: perhaps it will be the more per- 
_ suasive. Take one thing further. Is the modern 
_ preacher careful to adapt his preaching to the 
time he lives in and the people he ministers to? 
_ The dramatist is careful. Read this and think 
over it: ‘Romance pursued up to a certain point 
a produces a feeling of satiety or unreality, and 
therefore naturally gives place to an opposite 
theory which calls itself logical and scientific. 
i After Victor Hugo came Zola, Ibsen, and Brieux, 
just as in an earlier stage of the process of develop- 
ment the remoteness and frigidity of the classical 
_ drama gave place to Victor Hugo’s romantic 
enthusiasm. The important thing, however, to 
notice is, that the different artistic attitudes 
correspond to different periods in the evolution of 
-a nation or of humanity at large. Nothing is 
_ clearer than the fact that what we sometimes call 
the Victorian outlook, that is to say, the attitude 
towards men and things congenial to the nine- 
teenth century, is in large measure superseded, and 
Ree). itis interesting and important for us to recognise 
how the generation which we may call Georgian 
reacts against its predecessor. It would have 
been impossible in the Victorian era to produce 
for the public plays like Les Avariés and Ghosts. 
Why? Because the theory of art was different: 
the temper of the public was different: the atmo- 
sphere was different. The appeal of the nineteenth 
century was to the heart: that of the twentieth 
century is to logical processes of the intellect. 


scientific conceptions, to make use of scientific 
“principles, to illustrate them in some imagined 
scheme, and thus to convert oe nn ore 
drama into a tract for the times.’ 


: HREEMASONR Y. 


The Rey. Joseph Fort Newton, Litt.D., who 
succeeded the Rev. R. J. Campbell in the ministry 
of the City Temple, was already, before he came 


_ The office of drama is to popularise, as it were, * 


to this country, the author of an official handbook — 
of Freemasonry. He has now issued the book in. 
this country. The title is Zhe Buslders (Allen & 
Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). It it just such an account — 
of the subject as the uninitiated require, simple, — 
sufficient, and straightforward. No one need be 
ignorant of the meaning or the worth of Free- 
masonry after the issue of this satisfactory and — 
accessible volume. 

What is Freemasonry? This “is the definition ; 
which Dr. Newton adopts from the German Hand- 
buch. ‘Masonry is the activity of closely united — 
men who, employing sree forms borrowed _ 
principally from the mason’s trade and from archi- - 
tecture, work for the welfare of mankind, striving — 
morally to ennoble themselves and others, and — 
thereby to bring about a universal league of man- 
kind, which they aspire to exhibit even now ona — 
small scale.’ 

Another question. What are its ethics? This 
is the ideal: it is quoted from the Constitutions of — 
1723: ‘A Mason is obliged by his Tenure to — 
obey the moral law; and if he rightly understands _ 
the Art, he will never be a stupid Atheist nor an | 
irreligious Libertine. But though in ancient times _ 
Masons were charged in every country to be of — 
the religion of that country or nation, whatever it 
was, yet it is now thought more expedient only to_ 
oblige them to that religion in which all men 
agree, leaving their particular Opinions to them- : 
selves: that is, to be Good men and ‘True, or Men | H 
of Honour and Honesty, by whatever pea 
tion or Persuasion they may be distinguished ; 
whereby Masonry becomes the Centre of Union 
and the Means of conciliating true Friendship — 
among persons that must have remained at a 
perpetual distance.’ 

The last question. Is Masonry antagonistic to 
the Church? This is Dr. Newton’s own answer: 
‘Masonry has never at any time been opposed to y 
Christianity, or to any other religion. Far from it. 
But Christianity in those days—as, alas, too often 
now—was another name for a petty and bigoted 
sectarianism ; and Masonry by its very genius was, 
and is, umsectarian. Many Masons then were 


| devout Christians, as they are now—not a few ~ 


clergymen—but the order itself is open to men of © 
all faiths, Catholic and Protestant, Hebrew and — 


| Hindu, who confess faith in God; and so it will 
| always remain if it is true to its paneialek and 


history.’ 
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. THE HISTORY OF A CHILD. 


|) Mr. W. H. Hudson (is he the author of 
| Rousseau in the ‘Epoch-Makers’ series ’) has written 
‘Pihe story: of his early life. The title is Har Away 
tind Long Ago (Dent; 15s.net). He has written it 
) 4 pn a simplicity and sincerity, with a vividness of 
Jpremory and a sympathetic tolerance, which make 


he book fit to be named along with that wonder | 


f autobiography, Serge ee History of my 


Kk “hildhood. 

“Mr. Hudson’s early life was spent in the pampas 
found and about Buenos Ayres, and it is life in 
‘he pampas that he describes. It is far enough 


eway to be a perpetual surprise, and the interest is 


asily maintained from chapter to chapter. 
me thing is ever present to give distinction. It is 
ae author’s delight in nature. He says: ‘I have 


sid how after my fifteenth anniversary, when I 
‘erst began to reflect seriously on my future life, 
he idea still persisted that my perpetual delight in 


ly 
11% 
vie 
{ 
I 


thase of my child’s and boy’s mind, and would 
evitably fade out in time. 
it an earlier date that this was a delusion, since 
h e feeling had grown in strength with the years, 
Put it was.only after I took to reading at the 
peginning of my sixteenth year that I discovered 
lifts true character.’ One of the books I read then 
‘Ppr the first time was White’s Se/dorne, given to me 
by an old friend of our family, a merchant in 
Buenos Ayres, who had been accustomed to stay 
_ week or two with us once a year when he took 
! lis holiday. He had been on a visit to Europe, 
| jod one day, he told me, when in London on the 


; 
y 
f 
: 
| 


Reing this book on the counter and glancing at a 
Hlage or two, it occurred to him that it was just the 
tts thing to get for that bird-loving boy out on 
i) e pampas. I read and re-read it many times, 
. ‘i@ nothing so good of its kind had ever come to 
a pes but it did not reveal to me the secret of my 
a 
| 
‘| 


: 


wn feeling for Nature—the feeling of which I 
as becoming more and more conscious, which 
jas a mystery to me, especially at certain 


\ 


‘Jhoments, when it would come upon me with a 
q fidden rush. So powerful it was, so unaccount- 
} ble, I was actually afraid of it, yet I would go out 
J} my way to seek it. At-the hour of sunset I 
ould go out half a mile or so from the house, and 
‘Witting on the dry grass with hands clasped round 


| 
F ature was nothing more than a condition or | 
I 


I might have guessed | 


ive of his departure, he was in a bookshop, and 


- my knees, gaze at the western sky, waiting for it to. 
take me. 
mean’? But there was no answer to that in any 
book concerning the “life and conversation - or 
animals.” I found it in other works: 
| Philosophy—another of the ancient tomes on our 


_ shelves—and in an old volume containing appre- 4, 


| ciations of the early nineteenth-century poets ; 
also in other works. They did not tell me in so 


which produced those strange rushes-or bursts of 


that it had been a secret source of pases 
throughout their lives.’ 

Thus it is the ‘autobiography of a paturatio’ bate 
the naturalist is a boy with a boy’s delight. in 
‘all life, not a scientist occupied in classification. 
He owed much to his mother. ‘There was a 
secret bond of union between us, since she best 
understood my feeling for Nature and sense of 


beauty, and recognized that in this I was nearest to se 
Thus, besides and above the love of mother © 
and son, we had a spiritual kinship, and thiswas so. 
much to me that everything beautiful in sight or — 
sound that affected me came associated with her é: a 


her. 


to my mind. I have found this \ feeling most » 
perfectly expressed in some lines to the Snowdrop | 
by our lost poet, Dolben. I am in doubt, he 
wrote, . 


“Tf summer brings a flower so lovable, 
Of such a meditative restfulness_ 
As this, with all her roses and carnations. 
The morning hardly stirs their noiseless bells ; 
Yet could I fancy that they whispered ‘ Home,’ 


For all things gentle, all things beautiful, 
I hold, my mother, for a part of thee.”’ 


JERUSALEM. 


Let us seize the occasion and learn more than ~ 


we yet know of Jerusalem. Let us go round the © 
city with so enthusiastic a guide as the Rev. 
J. E. Wright, B.A., and tell the towers thereof, 
mark well her uaa, and consider her palaces. 
For assuredly, as the Psalmist hints, it will be 
expected of us who have entered with Allenby 
even in imagination to tell all about it to the “ 
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many words that it was the mystical faculty inme _ 


feeling and lifted me out of myself at moments; 
but what I found in their words was sufficient to _ 
show me that the feeling of delight in Nature was. 
| an enduring one, that others had known it, and a be 
But | 


prs 
Fol 
Uh 
; 
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And I'would ask myself: What does it 


nf 


_ of the sensation. 
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generation following. _Mr. Wright, in his letters 
from the Holy Land, published by Messrs. 
Jarrolds (7s. 6d. net), tells us about Jerusalem and 
much more.’ He calls his book Round About 
Jerusalem. For he has chapters even on Samaria, 
Petra, and Galilee. 

There is a refreshing simplicity and directness 
in the letters, the immediate impression recorded 
without reserve. ‘The next day we rested. I 
determined not to go to Damascus as many 
travellers do, because I wanted to’ get to know one 
country well. Besides this, as it happened all 
Syria. was in quarantine, and there would have 
been much difficulty in getting back. I just spent 
the day in wandering over the Galilean hills. The 
following morning three of us started off on horse- 
back before sunrise to see the Lake of Merom. 
_ We descended by a very steep path into the valley 
of the Jordan and then galloped over the plain to 
‘the south end of the lake. Horses here do not 
trot or canter, they either walk fast over the rough 
tracks, picking their way between the rocks, or 
when they do reach an open and level stretch like 
their native desert, gallop madly for the sheer joy 

You should have seen us going 

over the plain that morning. _ I have learnt to ride 
like the natives, getting free of the stirrups, 
crouching down and. gripping on to the horse’s 
“flanks with my heels. My ! ! ! it was grand.’ 

Here is the description of a moment in the 
ceremony of the Holy Fire in Jerusalem: 
‘Suddenly the Patriarch pushes a light out of each 
of the holes and a fearful state of confusion 
ensues ; every one is fighting for the light, way is 
made for the special runners to dash off at full 
speed to the men on horseback outside, who ride 
furiously to Bethlehem, Nazareth, etc., and even to 
Jaffa, where there are special steamers to carry it on 
to Constantinople, Egypt, etc. In less than one 
minute the whole church is. one blaze of light, 
every one has a bunch of from twenty to thirty 
candles blazing away, and bundles are being 
handed up by strings into all the galleries, the 
place is filled with smoke, and you can well 
imagine you are in a burning church. It is a 
stupendous scene. The pilgrims believe that this 
fire will not hurt them, and it seems as if it is so, 

for you see them passing the flames of their 
candles all over their faces and washing their 


hands in it. It is said that they believe it is 
4 


miraculously sent down from Heaven, but apart 


from this ie es I think the idea is very fined 
—the Light of Life coming from the tomb and 
spreading from church to church throughout the 
world. When once you get accustomed to the 
confusion which always attends these services, you 
see that the underlying idea is usually very fine” 

The East may still be the unchanging East, but — 
to eyes like Mr. Wright’s it is full of life and ; 
movement. { 


, s 
i} 


The aim of every editor’ is to make his magazine 
readable from cover to cover. Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, the editor of Zo-Day, reaches his aim. 
More than that, the half-yearly volume is readable 
from cover to cover. We have read it. It is. 
more than the reading of a number. It means — 
that there is both excellence and variety enough to_ 
carry the reader right on from one month’s issue 
to another. 

It is a literary magazine. 
newspaper, all the itemis every month are where 
you expect them to be. First the emblem— 
always about ‘to-day.’. This, for June 1918, is 
from Julius Hare: ‘ Nobody-has ever been able to 
change to-day into to-morrow—or into yesterday ; 
and yet everybody, who has much energy of char-; 
acter, is trying to do one or the other.’ Next the) 
portrait. There are portraits of Sturge Moore, : 
Blake, Cyril Scott, Herbert Trench, Siegfried ) 
Sassoon, and Rupert Brooke. Then, comes the 

magazine with its Editor’s Notes, Poetry, Articles, 
Maxims, Reviews, and End Papers all in order 
and appetising. es 

There is an article on Siegfried Sassoon. Do 
you know Sassoon and his war poems? This is) 
his: i : | 


° | aia's a 
And like one’s familiar — 
{ 


4 
| 


Good-bye, old lad! Remember me to God, 
And tell Him that our Politicians swear 5 
They won’t give in till Prussian Rule’s been 


5 
| 


trod ; 
Under. the heel of England. Are you. 
there? ie : 
Yes ... . and the War won’t end for at least 
two years ; | 
But we’ve got stacks of men . I’m blind 
with tears, 


a 
Staring into the dark. Cheero! F | 


I wish they'd killed you in a decent show. 


¢ hee ee a 
me s 


jinet. 


Studies’ in the Life of Christ into a compaet 


“New York: Association Press ; 75 cents). 


| The story of the work of the. Bible Society for 
¥ix917-1918 has been told, under the title of Aur 


#e-ne story there is totell. Take this: ‘The fortunes 
Por the Society’s depot at Jerusalem read like a 
Heage of romance. Early in r9r5 our representa- 
five was forced to withdraw to Egypt, and for 


‘-40ly City. But an American resident, who was 
“llowed to remain in Jerusalem, promptly stepped 
Huto the breach; he took up his quarters in our 
"depot and slept behind the counter, and for thirty- 
Hour months held out bravely amid many hard- 
iships, living on his sales until relief arrived. A 


British officer writes: ‘“ When I entered Jerusalem 


jimet by a quaint old man, seventy years of age, 
jiwho told me he.represented the Bible Society, and 
tl . . . 
Sue nted me with a beautiful copy of the Scrip- 
Htures.” About 30,000 volumes, in some fifty 
iillanguages, were safe at the depot; and all the 
English editions were swiftly bought up by our 
(}) British soldiers. 
4 ibe the deliverance of Jerusalem. by erecting there 
Ha new Bible ‘House, which shall not be unworthy 
iMlof the city, and some special gifts have already 
|béen received for this object.’ 


Mr. E. Wiltiamson Mason is a conscientious 
objector and he has suffered for it. He does not 
Wicomplain that he has suffered for it; he does not 
fieven complain of the severity of his sufferings. In 
ithe book which he has written, and to which he 
i has given the title of Made Free in Prison (Allen 
Wi& Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net), he simply sets down his 
: experiences. Hé was allowed to write letters, and 
Whe wrote long letters to his friend and benefactor, 
Hithe late Mr. H. Litchfield Woods. These letters 
jiform the book.. They are graphic, straight, manly. 
Under the circumstances their complete absence of 
outcry is marvellous. But why was it all necessary, 
jand why was it alliso hard to bear? 


q ; 
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|, Df. Henry Burton<Sharman has condensed his. 


Wcarryable volume and called it Jesus in the Records 


Such a Time as This (Bible House), and a very 


MMwith the first British troops” in December, I was- 


The society hopes to commemo-, 


7 m “J "4 y \ - 117 

ti o-Day is a sixpenny monthly, published at 29 

‘#iBedford Street, Strand. The volume costs 6s. 6d. 
bai z ¥ 


It was some prominent ‘politician—was it the 


Prime Minister himself ?—who said that when the — ; 


war is fought and won problems will face us which — 
will tax our energies as utterly as the war itself. 


How are we to meet them? 
conscience. 


With a sensitive 
There is no other way. And it must 


be, not the conscience of one here and one there, 
Ne at 


but a universal or at least a European conscience. 
The purpose of Mr. Alexander W. Rimington, late’ 
Professor of Fine Arts in Queen’s College, London, 
in writing his book on Zhe Conscience of Europe 
(Allen & Unwin ; 3s. 6d. net), is to tell us what 


such a conscience means and how we may have it. 


Here is a pregnant paragraph: 
‘Too many preachers deliver sermons upon the 


war in which they dwell (truly enough) upon the — 


noble™spirit of self-sacrifice shown by the nation 


and the devotion of its men and women; upon its” 


great achievements, the unselfishness of its aims 


sins, private and public, of the evils of greed, envy, 
luxury, dishonesty, grasping diplomacy and national 
selfishness which helped to make the war possible. 


er: 


and its determination to go on to “the bitter end ae : 
—without any counterbalancing statement of its 


>» 


They too often infuse a pleasant glow of self- : 


satisfaction into the minds of their congregations _ 
and fail to awaken that sense of responsibility 

towards humanity at large and towards God which © 
comes before a narrow nationalism and which is of © 


the essence of Christ’s teaching,’ 


Professor Rimington agrees with Lord Hugh : 


Cecil that we need a new conception of nation- 
ality, and he strives to give it. 
from Dr. Homes Dudden), ‘ what sort of triumph 
would it be if we were to emerge from this ghastly 
struggle, victorious indeed in our arms, but 
embittered; intolerant, arrogant, revengeful, more 


inclined ‘to believe in ‘the effectiveness of bluster © _ 
and brute force, and less regardful of moral and — 


religious considerations—if, in a word, we were to 
exchange the soul of England for the soul of 
Germany ?’ 


How we envy the wealth and magnificence of 
the American Universities, And with how much 
reason.. We have only to see some of their publi- 
cations. Where is the British University that 
could produce great handsome volumes on Semitic 
Philology like those which issue at steady intervals 
from the University of California? The latest is 


an imperial octavo of four hundred and forty-four. 


® 


For (he quotes. 


\ 
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_ Parallelism. There are two parts. Part I. is on 
‘II. on Parallelism in Isaiah, chapters i-x., by 
William Popper. 
| It isa study in Hebrew poetry then—the most 
searching and significant study surely that has 
appearéd since Lowth, and that is a long time ago. 
_ It is what we should now call a scientific study, for 
every part is’ wrought as if it were a proposition in 
Euclid. And the end? There are two ends in 
view. First, an accurate acquaintance with the 
laws and licences of Hebrew poetry. Next, and 
- not less, a new apparatus for the more reliable 
criticism of the Old Testament literature, its 
authorship and relationship. Did ever editors of 
_ Old Testament books have a keener temptation 


These editors have not fallen before it. 


Margin Bible for Students. It is printed on a 
specially prepared Oxford India paper, which is 
‘not only opaque but also non-absorbent. The 
margin is not very wide, the size of the volume 
_ being a consideration, but there is writing paper at 
_ the beginning and at the end. The paper at the 
beginning is prepared as an Index to the Notes. 
The copy in our hands, beautiful and rich, costs 
18s. 6d. net. There are other bindings and other 
prices. It is an important addition to the long 
series of Students’ Bibles issued from Oxford. 


_ The Schweich Lectures hold an honourable 
place among lectureships. The first course, 
delivered by Rrofessor Driver, set a standard which 
every succeeding lecturer, well chosen, has striven 
to maintain. The latest lecturer is Leonard W. 
King, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of 
' Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the. British 
Museum, and Professor in the University of 
London. 
- Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition (Oxford 
University Press; 3s. net). 
It is a inaudeome (though at present unbound) 
volume, well printed on good paper, and furnished 
with excellent indexes, It contains. the most 
recent and assured results of research, set forth in 
a clear and even popular English style. It is 
_.. crowded with matters of interest and even of 
_mecessary knowledge for the student of the Old 


. 


_ pages, ond the. title of it is Studies in Biblical lifesranane: fale: aia) erhphetied ane somewh 


Parallelism in Amos, by Louis I. “Newman ; Part, 
Flood appeared to have destroyed mankind, for 


‘Southern Babylonia was for them the world. Later 


offered them freely to amend the Hebrew text? 


The Oxford University Press has issued a Wide. 


title of Zhe Study of Theology (Oxford: at the 


His subject is Legends of Babylon and. | 


disconcerting statement about the Flood: ‘To 
the Sumerians who first told the story, the great 


peoples who heard it have fitted the story to their 
own geographical horizon, and in all good faith and 
by a purely logical, process the mountain-tops are | 
represented as submerged, and the ship, or ark, or. 
chest, is made to come to ground on the highest , 
peak known to the story-teller and his hearers. ' 
But in its early Sumerian form it is just a simple : 
tradition of some great’ inundation, which over- ‘ 
whelmed the plain of Southern Babylonia and was” 
peculiarly, disastrous in its effects. And so its. 
memory survived in the picture of Ziusudu’s | 
solitary coracle upon the face of the waters, which, 
seen through the mists of the Deluge tradition, has. 
given us the Noah’s ark of our nursery See, 


The Rev. A. C. ieicadlane DD, who succeeded | 
Canon Scott Holland as Regius Professor of | 
Divinity in' Oxford, delivered his inaugural | cture | 
on June 18, and has now published it with the 


Clarendon Press; 1s. 3d. net). The study of 
theology to-day makes four demands: (rt) it must 
be the interpretation of a deep and simple religious. : 
experience ; (2) it must be the recognition of the | 
full stream of Christian tradition, that throughout } 
the centuries the Christian Church has been 
taught by the Spirit who will lead us into all truth; 
(3) it must have freedom; and (4) it must be 
the spirit. of reverent criticism. Under the last 
demand Professor Headlam says: ‘I am inclined : 
to think that a chief task for Oxford theology at. 
the present time is the criticism of modern: 
methods of literary ‘criticism, A study of much 
that is written nowadays about the Old and New 
Testaments must reveal the absence in many. of 
those who claim to be critics of anything approach- . 
ing a scientific method, a serious incapacity to: 
distinguish between what I may call ‘“ guess-work”: 
and scientific proof.. Let me take some illustra-} 
tions. A few years ago we were all attracted by a 
brilliant book on, the history of German Research 
on the Life of Christ, published under the title Kon: 
Reimarus zu Wrede. We admired, no doubt, the 
prodigious and serious intellectual effort of which | 
it narrated the history, and marvelled, as we have. 
often done since,.at the sustained. mental energy. 


rosie = 
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I daa tle equally sane mental Hensietion: on a. 
j remarkable race. But a second thought that must 
have arisen in many minds was, how little progress 
: |had been the result of this century and a half of 
a toil, and when we come to examine the cause of 
“this we find that nowhere is there any discrimina- 
7 ‘tion between the brilliant hypothesis and the 
t i scientific proof. Have you ever attempted to study 
m the German rationalistic theology of fifty years ago 

: and discovered how unconvincing it now seems? 
| The current philosophy, or the political situation, 

; or the theological movement of the time created a 
‘ certain mental atmosphere. In harmony with this 


‘@ atmosphere the Gospel narrative was reconstructed. . 


Sf} To minds with certain presuppositions the dis- 
tinction between true and false seemed easy, and. 
our theologians did not perceive that often, if I 
may use the expressive language of my old master 

| Ridding, they were trying to hoist themselves by 

| their own belts. They built their reconstruction 
| on their historical criticism, but the criterion of 
| their criticism was harmony with the reconstruction. 

A study of the failures of the past ought to make 

| us cautious in accepting the theories, however 

brilliant, of the present.’ 


) No man in the world has done more ‘explor-. 

I) ing’ than Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, and 

| when he writes of astern Exploration Past'and 

Future (Constable ; 2s. 6d. net), he writes of what 

| he knows. He can write too. His|story isa good 
I) one; he tells it with striking effect. 


|) Messrs. Gowans & Gray have issued a revised 
| and enlarged edition of Prayers, by the Rev. 
| James Robertson Cameron, D.Phil. That is a 
| sign of the times, and there is not a better. 


| Under™the title of Zhe Father of the fed 
l| Zriangle (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net), Mr. 
J. E. Hodder Williams has reissued his Life of Sir 
George Williams, first published in 1906. It con- 
| tains a large number of new portraits and other 
illustrations. 


Sohn Brown of Haddington deserves a capable 


|} and appreciative modern biographer. He has 
| found him in the Rey. Robert Mackenzie, M.A. 
| (Hodder & Stoughton; 12s. net). The volume is 
‘a crown octavo of nearly four hundred pages, and 
‘there are about twenty illustrations. To do it at 


; allat this time i: ey was to ie it boeken For. 


we know the leading facts and we have general 
impressions of John Brown and his life. What we — 


need is such a minute loyal study as this, so. that 


in the reading of the book one learns to love as % 
well as know him and to desire to be like him— — 
surely the test of the biography of a good man. 

In some respects it is an astounding story. Iti is. : 
so in two respects at least. First in the fact that 
because John Brown, the hero, learned Latin and — 
Greek and Hebrew on the hillside, he was charged 
with witchcraft and lay under the terrible stigma — 
for five years—his own minister refusing even then 
to sign his certificate of Church membership. iA 

The other astonishing fact is the way he learned 
these languages. Let us hear Mr. Mackenzie 
about that : ue 

_*His browsing in Latin fchis led him to seek i 
the richer pasturage of Greek, and — acquaintance — 
with the very words of the New Testament. He 
was too modest to ask guidance in this more - 
exclusive region. Latin then was common 
property ; not so Greek ; and he conceived a plan 4 
to reach His goal by himself, rather ingenious and 
entirely original. He took his Ozzd, an old ae A 
grammar, and the names of the New Testament, — 
especially the genealogies of the first chapter of 
Matthew, and the third chapter of Luke. The — 
last he divined to be transcripts of the Greek, and. 2 
to suggest the key to unlock the door between the 
two languages. ‘Reason told me,” he argued, 
“that at least an ‘unaccidented tongue could not — 
much change names from what they were in the ~ 
Greek.” _ With these he made a discovery of the | 
Greek characters, as true a discovery as ‘Dry! ? 
Young’s of the characters of the Rosetta stone, or ; 
Rawlinson’s of the cuneiform letters. He com- 
pared the names and the letters verse by verse with 
the English. He treated the Greek as an expert 
uses a cypher, and bit by bit with wonderful 
patience and ingenuity, he learned the sound of — 
the letters. Though only making guesses at the , 
meaning, yet, by comparing it with the English, — 
he was able to read the Greek. Then, oe 


acquired so much Greek, he pasar on to Hebrew.’ 


Mr. Harold Owen has an intense antipathy to 
pacifism and he has the literary power of expressing 
it. His book entitled Disloyalty: The Blight of 
Pacifism (Hurst & Blackett; 6s. net) is a terrific 
onslaught on the British pacifists ; it can be ade- 


“120 


. -slaught upon the German armies. 
_ know when or where he will strike; you know 


quately compared only with Marshal Foch’s ‘on- 
For you never 


only that he will strike hard. 

Mr. Owen is not greatly enamoured of a League 
of Nations. He does not scoff at it. Nobody 
does so now. But for his part he will approve of 


it when (some time hence) he sees it working 
successfully. 
_ whether the world at present possessés the states- 


‘ Indeed,’ he says, ‘it is to be doubted 


men who could carry through such a gigantic 
reconstruction of the world’s ‘polity, for assuredly 


. it would put to the test higher qualities of con- 
_ structive statesmanship than are at present revealed 
_ to our admiration in any country.’ 


And no wonder, 
for ‘the League of Nations, however attractive 


because of its ideality—just as is the Millennium 
__ itself—appals by its difficulties.’ 


But Mr. Owen 
does not object to the idea of a League; what he 
objects to is the, putting of the idea into practice. 
‘In one sense,’ he says, ‘this is indeed the most 


_ favourable time within the history of man to talk 


slow intelligence. 
comes dangerously rapid when. it wants to take a 
single leap from Armageddon to the Millennium— 


. recoils. 
_ most unfavourable time within the history of man 
- for aitempting to put the idea inte practice.’ 


_ message? 
_ religions of the world: is, then, as I conceive it, to 
_ preserve, and, as occasion may serve, to proclaim 


_ of a “League of Nations,” because never was the 


desirability and the necessity of any plan” to make 
war difficult of recurrence more manifest to the 
But the slow intelligence be- 


man does not progress by such violent jumps and 
And in a much deeper. sense this is the 


The Unithrian Faith in Unitarian Hymns is 


_ the title of an attractive small volume compiled 


by ‘the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (Lindsey Press ; 
1s. 6d. net). They may be Unitarian, but they 


are hymns that we’ can all sing ; two of them’ 


are in all our hymnaries. A short account of its 


author is added to each hymn. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1918 was delivered 
by Mr. Claude G. Montefiore, M.A. The subject 
chosen by him was Zhe Place of Judaism among 
the Religions of the World (Lindsey Press; 1s. 6d. 
net). It is really the place of Liberal Judaism, for 
Mr. Montefiore believes:in that form of Judaism 
only, and believes it has a future. _What is its 
‘The function of Judaism among the 
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and ake een an ethical Monotheism, historic, 


upon the one hand, yet independent of criticism, 3 
upon the other ; already rich, yet capable of bes || 


coming richer. © This Monotheism of reconciliation 
and balance, while subject to peculiar difficulties, 
is also possessed of peculiar qualities. I would 
not for a moment aver that the most orthodox ~ 


Trinitarian cannot love God as keenly and as | 
profoundly as the most convinced Jewish’ Uni- — 


tarian. I would not for a moment deny that many 
such Trinitarians may love Him a great deal better 
than many such .Unitarians. But I do believe 


that it is true to say that the full resources of the os 


Father are only known to those for whom all that 
Son and Spirit may be to others are for them 
concentrated in Him. 
of Judaism may be—I quite admit—a thin God, a 
poor God; but He can be also amazingly rich. 
And if one is to judge the real value of a religion, 
one must take its God idea, not at its poorest, but 
at its best.’ 


i 
Be 
ee | 
“| 
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In other words, the God. 


a 


Under the title of Preparing the Way (Macmillan; - , 


“5s. net), the Rev. Frank Streatfeild, B.D., has’ 


written a volume in which he describes the influ- 


ence of Judaism of the Greek period on the earliest — 


developments of Christianity. First he describes 
its influence on life and thought and then on lan- 
guage. The most frequently discussed topic at 


present is Apocalyptic Thought and Litérature, ~ 
and that-aspect of his subject is clearly and’accur- — 
ately and yet briefly set forth by Mr? Streatfeild, 
But simplicity, brevity, and accuracy characterize — 
every part of the book. Very useful will be the 


bibliography at the beginning, and not less valuable 


are the discussions at the end and the various lists — 
and references. 


What do Baptism, Confirmation, fand the 
Eucharist mean to a liberal Churchman? The 
Rev. John Gamble, B.D., will tell you if you read 
his. book with that title (Murray; 3s. 6d. net). 
The Eucharist means (1) Fraternity ; (2) Thank- 
fulness ; (3) Communion ; and (4) Sacrifice. On 
the last Mr. Gamble says: ‘Even when such a 
theory is rejected as destroying the nature of a 
sacrament by effacing the outward sign and 
leaving only the thing symbolized, the Eucharist 
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may still be truly described’ as a sacrifice. Our 
union with Christ is a union with Him in — 
sacrifice.” 

3 


Fox has written (Methuen; 2s. 6d. net) are studies 
| rather than tales ; studies in experience. And in 
that lies their interest. Whatever of incident 
there may be is of no account, and is made nothing 
of; all is of aim in life, and its end, with a surprising 
Insight into the character that aims and ends. 
The end is failure for the most part. 


Was it not 
bound to be? : 


~ 


6 
Messrs. Morgan & Scott have issued a new 
edition of Dr. Grattan Guinness’s The Approaching 
End of the Age, edited and revised by the Rev. E. 
H. Horne, M.A., Rector of Garsington, Oxford 


= “The Zales of the iSietonne whieh Mrs. Rachel 
f 
(6s. net). 


The lecture which Mr. Gifaries’ H. Thompson, 
Curator of the Watts Picture Gallery, has published 
ander the title of Some Pictures by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., and. their Message (Newton; 1s.); is an 
easy and excellent introduction. Have it in your 
| hand when you go. 


f A 
In your reading on the Holy Spirit discriminate. 
The Holy Spirit and the Individual, by Canon 
Arthur W. Robinson (S:P.C.K.; 2s. net), is safe. 
| It is also stimulating. If there is not much of it, it 
| gets home every time. 


Canon j. H. B. Masterman’s Studies in the Book 
| of Revelation (S.P.C.K.; 4s. net) are areal aid to 
|the understanding of the Apocalypse. For the 
author is aware of the progress which has been 
| made in the study of Apocalyptic and has a scientific 
| as wellas a devout mind. Lay aside for the present 
all the ‘prophetic’ books and read this book care- 
| fully. Then return to the prophets if you can. 


Of that most welcome though most modest 
series, ‘Texts for Students,’ issued by the S.P.C.K., 
number two is Selections from Matthew Paris, by 
| Miss Caroline A. J. Skeel, and number three 
| Selections from Giraldus Cambrensis, also by Miss 
“Skeel (gd. net each), We area lazy lot; we want 
translations ‘onthe opposite page.’ There is no 


encouragement to indolence here. 
a e 


: 


| The Archbishops have determined to set their 


‘house in order. Not that they or theirs may die, 
but that they may-live. They appointed a Com- 
‘mittee to inquire into the way in which Christianity 
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| advantage of new methods. 


was bide a the Church. That Committee has — 
issued its Report, under the title of Zhe’ Pies 


Office of the Church (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. net). It is an 
unsparing exposure of ignorant clergy and ineffective 
teachers; and yet the Archbishop of come 
has not flinched from sending it out with a recom- 
mendation that it be read throughout.the land. 

The charges are three. The Committee states” 
them as coming both from outsiders and from 
members of the Church. The first is a charge of © 
intellectual, failure, the second of practical failure, 
and the third of social failure. ‘More particularly : 
is the charge of failure directed against the clergy 
of the Church of England. On the one side, they - : 
are said to be often deficient in conviction and — 
force and spiritual vitality ; they fail, owing to their — 
professional habit of mind, to understand the 
religious life of their people. On the other side, 
they are said to be out of touch with the normal / 
intellectual life of the time. Compared with the - 
modern standard of intellectual attainment in the 
country, they relatively take a much lower place 
than they did; for this reason amongst others their 
preaching is felt to be commonplace and ineffective ; : 
and they fail as teachers because, while the standard ,_ 
of teaching has been raised, they have taken no 
They are deficient in © 
intellectual alertness and intellectual courage.’ BS 

What does the Committee say? ‘We desire,’ 
they say, ‘to guard against an exaggerated view of 
the failure of the Church in the delivery of its 
message. In spite of some alarming features we : 
recognize the wide’ influence, both direct and in- 
direct, of Christian teaching and morality in this 
country, the spiritual power and intellectual ability — 
of many of the clergy, and the existence of a large. 
body of loyal laymen. Yet we feel that there is 
much truth in the charges. The Church has not 
the influence it ought to have attained in the 
general life of the country. There are many in 
every Class throughout the nation who do not come — 
under Christian influence, and would resent the 
guidance of the Church. There are others who 
are ready to listen and yet feel that they do not 
get what they need. The Church, often fails to 
give.its message effectively, and many of the clergy 
are deficient in spiritual earnestness,.in intellectual 
capacity and outlook.’ 


The two volumes of the S.P.C.K.’s Greek Texts 
in their series of Translations of Christian Litera- 
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ture have been issued. One is St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria: Letters and Treatises (3s. 6d. net). 
The editor is the Rev. Charles Lett Feltoe, D.D. 
The choice of editor was almost inevitable, for Dr. 


 Feltoe edited this Father’s writings for the Cam- 
bridge Patristic Texts. 


Since he published that 
edition in 1904, Dr. Feltoe has learned more about 


_ Dionysius than he knew, and so this volume is not 


only a welcome selection well translated, but also a 


Supplement to the Cambridge edition.of the Works 
_ of Dionysius. 


The other volume, edited by the Rev. W. K. 
Lowther Clarke, B.D., is Zhe Lausiac History of 
Palladius (ss.' net). This time the Cambridge 


‘ editor was not available, and Mr. Lowther Clarke 
had an extremely difficult task. 


Its difficulty was 


: 4 not only in mastering and translating a great book, 
er but also in making modern and acceptable a very 


29 7 apology for monasticism. 


ancient and very peculiar product of Christian life. . 


_ The Introduction is right well done, an enjoyable 


piece of writing and a true entrance into the book. 
A short paragraph may be quoted. It contains an 
‘If we believe in prayer 


as the noblest and most fruitful activity of man’s 
_/nature, we shall probably be led to believe that 


oh God separates some to a life of prayer, and that the 
- mass of mankind dwell in greater security, thanks 
to the protecting wall of the prayers of these 

_ separated ones. 


It is because the monks of Egypt 


_ put spiritual things first, albeit sometimes in an 
exaggerated and strained fashion, and believed. in 


iy | 


4 book it has much in it. 
-conceived and set forth. 


the life of prayer, that their example is of per- 
manent value to Christendom.’ : 


ae The translation, it is needless to say, is reliable. 


It is also readable. 


-Mr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has: written a book 
on Zhe Meaning of Faith. It is published in this 
‘country by the Committee of the Student Christian 
Movement (3s. 6d. net). Though it is a small 

And all is admirably 
To suit the study circles 
it is divided into twelve weeks with portions for 
every day of each week. The relevant passages of 
Scripture are quoted; and prayers, taken from 


good sources, are interspersed throughout. 


The Sunday School Union has issued its series 
of books for the use of- teachers of the Lessons for 
1919. There are three books. j 


First, Zhe International Lesson Pocket Notes 


He means to say that wherever on life’s rough road : 
we meet with the broken, afflicted, troubled ones, — 


(1s. 6d. net) is written, and. printed and cut dow: 
to the Iowest limit that eyes can see or hands can 
handle. The full text of the lesson is given ; ‘then 
follow a short Introduction, brief expository Notes, © 
a table of Topics, and two or three illustrations. 


ness. 


This book is larger, the type much larger. The ~ 


text of the Lesson is omitted—wisely, all teachers 
The | 


of the Morning Lesson possess hand Bibles. . 
other is a book for the pupil (through the mouth — 
of the teacher), this is a book for the teacher. 
see the manner of it, read this paragraph from a 
comments on ‘The Story of the Good Samaritan’ 


‘“Christ’s greatest teaching is surely His own 


example. To Him came the poor, the sick, the 
halt, the lame, the blind, the sinful, the lonely ; y 
and He healed and helped them all. Indeed, His 

presence, here at all is His greatest act of compas: 
sion. ‘He was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor.’ In the light of His own lifewe must read 

this parable. The story needs no explanation. © 


then our.attitude must be one of self-forgetful love 5 _ 


| we must spend and be spent in ministering to our 


(This extract is 
| from Religion, Morals, and Manners, a book of ° 


brothers and sisters of sorrow.” 


Next, Notes on the Morning Lessons (1s. 6d. neta t 


Tal 


The illustrations are the weakness, the only weal" 


Bible Teaching (3s. 6d.), which then proceeds to - 
give several beautiful illustrations of this lesson. ~ 


Teachers should get the book. 


In the same 


chapter is given Abou Ben Adhem, which certainly | 
ought to be read to a class studying this parable, — 


and Matthew Arnold’s story-poem, St Brandan. 


Indeed, it collects Bible teaching on “ Our Attitude — 


to the Distressed.” Teachers should quote, also, — 


war stories of Germans helping wounded English ‘ 


men, and Englishmen risking their lives to save 
Germans. Thank God, there have been hundreds __ 
of such cases.)’ 

Lastly, there is the large well-bound volume 
entitled (Votes on the Scripture Lessons (4s. 6d. net). 
It is the Pocket-book magnified and much improved. ~ 
The reading is better and it is better to read. The 
illustrations now are modern, virile, and to the point. 


General Allenby is pleasing us all with his’ 
victories: We should seize the moment to read a 
book called The Riddle of Nearer Asia, written by 
Mr. Basil Mathews, and Sages by the United 


‘Count tor Missionary Bdueation,. ‘It ig about | are. to : found in ee Methodisy Sunday Sthool: 
the easiest way we know of following the armies | (Votes (Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School Depart- 
‘with understanding, and it is so well written that ment). That much can be said at once on a 
we should read it for the mere delight*of the read- | comparison between this volume and the similar | 
ing. Where will you find a picture of Arab life or | volume issued by the Sunday School Union. 
an estimate of Arab character more vivid or com- | Another thing can be said. The authors of the 
prehensible? And you had better understand the | Notes are given in the Methodist book, and those — 
Arab. For ‘his leaders begin to-day to dream of | who know their work already, the work of Mr, 
a Pan-Arabian’ programme that shall somehow | C. F. Hunter, B.A., for example, or the work vot” 
unify the scattered tribes that lie under French and | Mrs. E. E. Oe ie will understand the advan- 
British protectorates in Africa and in Aden, in | tage of that. All the lessons are annotated and 
Mesopotamia, and under.ineffective yet cramping | illustrated in this generous volume—the Morning 
Turkish control in Syria and Cilicia. That pro- | Lesson of the Sunday School Union List, ithe 
gramme is necessarily vague, but it springs from a | Afternoon Lesson of the British International 
desire for a fuller life that will more completely | List, the Standard Graded Course, and the Mission 
realize the great possibilities that lie concealed | ary Lesson. As for illustrations, the most diffieult 
within the Arab race.’ — field to cultivate is the Missionary literature: ‘Mrs. 
ee. Whimster has a genius for it—the genius, no doubt, 
The fullest Notes on the Sunday School Lessons | that consists in taking pains. 


f 
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: —- Comparative Religion—and Wfter. 


By Srantey A. Coox, M.A., CAMBRIDGE. Pee 
sits 
te is hardly necessary at this time of day to | parison of religious data, the impressions we gain, 


enlarge upon the nature or the value of the com- | the conclusions we draw and the theories we 
parative study of religions as it is now pursued. | formulate, do not bring us to the goal of our 
The interest in it, and the importance attached to it, | labours, if only for the reason that individuals find 
are sufficiently indicated by the numerous works | themselves in hopeless conflict touching their — 
devoted to the accumulation of material, the | results. In fact, the study of religions soon leads — 
investigation of special points, the solution of | to a new stage; the comparison of religions is 
particular problems and so forth. Need one do | found to involve that of religious attitudes and of — 
more than recall the voluminous Golden Bough, | attitudes to religion, and at a stroke the whole 
or refer to so symptomatic a fact as an Encyclo- | subject becomes more intimate and personal. 
peedia of Religion and Ethics? The study itself, | Attitudes to religion or to religious ‘data’ (in the 
and the spirit in which it is conducted, are in | widest sense) are no less important than the data 
harmony with that aspect of ‘democracy’ which— | themselves. When religion is in any way involved % 
to a certain extent at least—respects the existence | —be it Australian Totemism, the Golden Bough, or _ 
of every religion, but’also permits nothing to lie | the Angels of Mons, etc. etc.—what we feel or 
outside the scope of criticism. Both are significant | think, what we express by our conduct or remarks, 
also of the prevalent anxiety to find some satisfying | become veritable data for a deeper study of what 
answer to the perplexing and often somewhat | religion really betokens. Ancient or savage ritual 
novel questions which are raised by one ’s reading, | and myth are not the only data on which to base a. 
by reflexion upon current events, or as a result of | clearer conception of religion: modern conduct, ath 
personal experience. attitudes and arguments—whether we consider the 
But when religions have been ‘compared’ and | conscientious objector, Bolshevik atrocities, German 
the resemblances and differences duly registered, | ‘hypocrisy,’ or the occultism, magic and false 
much still remains to ‘be done. The mere com- | mysticism in our midst—these, in.a word, are of 
{ . 
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the greatest significance for a view of religion which 
shall do justice to the facts and be helpful for the 
\ _ future. 

e Where religion is concerned, our beliefs and 
practices can be regarded as at least implying 
convictions, propositions, theories and the like, 
which concern our ideas of Reality. What zs the 

Universe, if so-and-so be really true and all its 
implications developed? It is. always easier to 

_ pass what is virtually a value-judgment from our 
own current point of view than to work out the 
_ implications of conduct or beliefs in a way that 

would fulfil the Golden Rule of Criticism, namely, 
of treating the ideas of others with the considera- 
tion we should desire for our own. Yet the trend 
of thought is such that sooner or later the more 
difficult and delicate problems raised by modern 
religious ‘data’ must be fought out. Just as past 
diplomacy tabooed certain international questions 
‘because they were too dangerous for a more than 
.conventional discussion, so, in the realm of religion, 
there are problems which are speedily seen to be 
so personally vital that there-is a natural desire to 
resort to compromise, and to refrain from disturb- 
ing them. Yet perchance there may bea spark— 
some Serajevo incident—which will bring to a 
head the problems the finality and overpowering 
importance of which are so widely recognized. 

The very fact that there are questions which are 
felt to be so profoundly vital has this significance, 
that typically religious ideas (a) are more fersonally 
real to us than those which are not religious, and () 
when they are not felt to be ultimate realities, they 
_ are at least felt to be nearer the actual Ultimate 
Realities themselves than all the surest ‘and most 
‘real’ data of our sciences. Of all ages and lands 
it is true that religion characteristically involves 
conceptions of the greatest and most vital realities, 
so far as they are apprehended in the light of 
current thought and experience. At the same 
time, comparison ‘reveals transitions of thought 
such that one has to recognize—bearing in mind 
one’s own past life-history—the possibility of a 
further development of conceptions of reality, even 
though one is entirely unable at present to imagine 
the advance or to conjecture the form ideas will 
take. 

Now, in the word as known by Science, wrong 
conceptions of the True and Real sooner or later 
lead to failure. There are limits: in spite of my 
ignorance of Science there are certain things I 
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seem to achieve successfully ; in spite of the laws 
of health, I can go to certain lengths in offending — 
against them. And’ in general, as regards all that ~ 
is effective, in the widest sense, certain things are 
indispensable for their success, certain things’ 
inevitably preclude success. It is frequently — 
patent, on the one hand, that evil succeeds 
because the necessary effective steps have been 
taken, and in accordance with ‘effective laws; — 
whereas, on'the other hand, good will .fail because — 
of something which ‘in the nature of the case’ : 
must invalidate it. If'we ‘happen’ to do or to © 
refrain from doing what ‘happens’ to ensure or to ~ 
preclude the effect, we must obviously expect — 
the logical consequences. Progress essentially 
consists in making the ‘happen’ less indefinite; _ 
and in the history of thought the stress lies now on ~ 
the religious and now on the non-religious side. 
The disputed efficacy of prayer is an illystration. 

But this dichotomy is not absolute. Human 
consciousness, in the phase of it which we call 
‘religious,’ testifies to a Power which is felt to be © 
personally all-sufficing and all-powerful, even though ~ 
men suffer what otherwise seems calculated to over- — 
throw their convictions. The ‘religious’ and the — 
‘non-religious’ phases are so .far at least inter- — 
connected. ‘Moreover, when we speak of a 
‘religious’ belief or practice, or of ‘ Religion’ -being 
or doing so-and-so, it is very important to realize 
that in the last analysis we refer to experiences, 
and so forth, which are a natural and integral part. 
of the whole individual experience, and which are 
put in a special category in order to mark and — 
maintain their distinctiveness or uniqueness. It 
can be shown inductively by the ordinary com- 
parison of ‘religious’ and ‘non-religious’ data—_ 
what is also to be expected a priori on psycho- 
logical grounds—that the ‘ religious’ consciousness 
or the ‘religious’ experience which leads to the 
specific convictions and formulations of the — 
Ultimate Realities cannot be regarded as finally» 
distinct from the ‘ non-religious,’ : 

While in the world of Science we all agree in 
recognizing the necessity of conforming to the 
True and the Real, on the other hand, where 
religion is involved, we seem to have what are 
different conceptions or ‘theories’ of Reality. 
And these not only tend to conflict with one 
another, but any of them, if felt or shown to be 


really true, would have the profoundest significance 


for our entire life and thought. There is the 


~ opponents. 
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‘ theory’ that God stands aloof from mundane or xt thought, in order to foun a conception of religion 


secular affairs, that an Emperor or State can 
represent the Ultimate Power, for -all human 
purposes, that. the ‘religious’ sphere is something 
quite apart from ordinary practical life. Or religion 
‘may be tolerated as a merely private affair, so long 
as it does not interfere with: the Government (e.g. 
in Bolshevism). Again we may contrast the 
indefinite part religious conceptions hold in the 
ideal of a League of Nations with the ages and 
lands where religious, international, and _ political 
convictions are organically interconnected. 

The fight against evil, and the faith that Might 
‘is not Right, involve or imply conceptions of the 
real nature of the Universe which are immensely 
more profound than the ‘non-religious’ and crude 
rationalistic ideas that prevail on all sides. 
‘Scientific’ thought does not give us the Ultimate 
Realities ina way that answers thé inmost aspira- 
tions—perhaps of the scientist himself. In fact, 
human behaviour always implies a ‘theory’ of the 


Ultimate Realities far more sweeping than any we 


can properly formulate, and there is something 
remarkable, in this age of crisis, in the implications 
logically inherent in the great activities or ideas, 
which we detest or accept, as the case may be, and 
the sporadic, incomplete and imperfect formulations 
of what Ultimate Reality is. 

Thus, the idea of God’s blessing or His help 
really involves a gigantic ‘theory’ of the Universe 
which should logically leave its traces throughout 
all religious and non-religious thought. And even 
if we assume that there is nothing in the Universe 
to justify this idea, we must still ask, What is man, 
what is human nature, that the idea should even 
prevail and be maintained? What is the Universe 
if the highest type of organic life claims such con- 
ceptions of the environment? What theory ¢hen 
can we find? The problem is to find a theory of 
the Universe and of Reality, such that we can 
understand both the religious and the non-religious 
convictions that prevail, and the best theory will 
be that which deals most fairly with its rivals and 
It can hardly be that the Ultimate 
Realities are inconsequential and contradictory ; 
the essential differences must lie in the experience 
and life-history of the individuals who give us their 
‘religious’ and ‘non-religious’ convictions which 
Comparative Religion can classify and co-ordinate. 

The comparative study of religions leads to a 


wy 


_ comparative study of religious and non-religious: 


+ 


within the total world of thought, even as the | 
‘religious’ modes, phases and moments of the 
individual, which are the source of our data for 
conceptions of religion, are only a part of his total. 
life and experience. The immediate practicable 
problem, and. one that can be handled along — 
scientific lines, is not the discovery of the Ultimate 
Realities; it is rather the treatment of them as 
implied or formulated by men, it is the study of 
the development of minds which fashion, accept, 
or dispute formulations of the nature of effective 
Reality on the basis of the tone of their ex- 
perience. 

The questiqn of the significance of welgon is. 
not merely ‘pietistic.’ A new stage in the con-— 
ditions amid which the Great War arose is at hand, 
and the nearer the end of the war the more do 
we realize that the. ‘psychical unrest’ (if this’ 
general term may be used), which was so marked 
before August 1914, has not been allayed. Indeed, — 
it is said that in Russia, at all events, there has 
been a worse hell under Bolshevism than even under _ 
Tzarism, while as for the ideal of a League of 
Nations, it can hardly be said that any present — 
scheme touches the psychological roots of the — 
problems in a way that would remove the infelt — 
sense of insecurity, dissatisfaction and unrest. On 
the one hand, all effective life zmplzes some sort of a 
a theory of Reality; on the other hand, ‘psychicak 
unrest,’ however it may manifest itself, must persist — 
until an equilibrium has been found which shall — 
enable one to face the future and all conceivable 
risks with courage and hope. Individuals may 
find a solution, in their faith or in their philosophy, — 
but a harmoniously adjusted environment, whet 
of individuals or of nations, requires an adjustment Zz 
of the various religious and non-religious con- Tee 
ceptions of Reality which now unite and now — 
divide. - ae 

The comparative study of religion thus leads to 
a further inquiry into the forceful ideas which 
make or mar men and peoples. We are ‘up — 
against’ Reality at every moment of our lives; but __ 
who can say how much of our successful work, in 
peace or in war, is due to causes which belong. 
distinctively to the realm of what we call ‘religion’? 
Are we handicapped by any indifference:on our 
part to the religious consciousness of what the © 
Universe is ?.« Are the Ultimate Realities indifferent 
to our conception of what they are? Or is there 


“truth in that conviction, which recurs oH val 
forms, that man can co-operate with these Realities, 
and the better his conception of them, the more 


effective and permanent the result of his activities i 


If the Great War may be regarded as the conflict 
between truer and falser conceptions of the nature 
of the Universe, we shall only be deceiving our- 

~ selves if we think that there are not other false 
- conceptions. All our efforts to 
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‘culture,’ to reform ‘peoples; or in any way t 
further the progress of humanity, imply at bottom 


“particular theories of the Universe and the Ultimate — 
Realities; hence it would seem only self-evident — 
that a consciously held view on these vital ques- _ 


tions must be the precondition of our success.? 


1 For an attempt to work out the data of religion on the | 
lines indicated above, the writer may be permitted to refer to — 


spread our ' his article ‘ Religion’ in the new volume of the 2.2. Z. 


In tbe Study. 


even in its most troublous days, without fear or — 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


For the Sundays in. Advent, consider the purpose 
of Christ in coming into the world. 

tL. To fulfil the Law and the Prophets—Mi 5%". 
IT, To give His life a Ransom—Mt 20°, 

EMIT: Lo offer abundant Life—Jn 10. 
_ LIV. To witness for the Truth—Jn 18°". 


Advent Sunday. 


‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil..—Mt 5”. 


LITERATURE.—Phillips Brooks, Twenty Sermons, 1886 ; 
L. Campbell, Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal, 
1877; J. Stuart’ Holden, Zhe Confidence of Faith, 
1916; J. Cynddylan Jones, Studies in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, 1888; F. G. Peabody, 
Mornings in the College Chapel, Ist joer, ee 
W. Scott Palmer, Zze Ladder of Reality, 1915 ; 
F. Russell, Father Stanton’s Last Sermons in Re 
i Alban’s, Holborn, 1915; D. Swing, Truths for 
ENG To-day, i., 1874; W. Temple, Church and Nation, 
1915; J. M. Wilson, Goa’s Progressive Revelations 
of Himself to Men, 1916. 
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It has been well said that he who would speak 
to the times must speak from Eternity. The only 
_ satisfying interpretation of life is that which we get 
when we stand upon the hills of God, where by 
_ the side of Christ we are able to see things in their 
true proportion and perspective. Unaided and 

unelevated vision is bound to be mistaken. It is 
_only in His light that we See light. And nothing 
is more needed to-day than that we should look 
/ out upon life, not as an insoluble mystery, and 
upon its happenings, not as a hopeless tangle, 
but as the expression of the everlasting nature of 
_ God. That Christ once came, declaring fully and 

finally the principles and the purpose of the Divine 
Government, makes it possible so to regard life, 


panic. 
changing experiences apart from Him is sheer folly 
and hopeless darkness. .Christ has not only the 
keys of death and hell, but of Life also. He 
openeth, and no man can shut. 
no man can open. 

1. Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 


To attempt, however, to understand its 


He shutteth, and. 


‘ka 


great many people still think that Jesus came to f 


destroy. The religious life appears to them a life — 


of giving up things. Renunciation seems- the 


Christian motto. 


secration of capacity. 


(1) Here is Your body, with all its vigorous life. ‘It isa 
part of your religion to fill out your body. 


of God, to be kept clean for His indwelling. Not the ascetic 


the Christian life. 
ual pursuits which engross you. 
the scholar’s life is in antagonism to the interests of religion: 
But religion comes not to destroy the intellectual life. It 
wants not an empty mind but a full one. 
age come not from scholars, but from smatterers; not from 
those who know much, but from those who think they ‘know 
it all.’ 

(2) Under modern unbelief the life of man daily becomes 
narrower. The belief in'a God and the attendant worship 
of Him, with all its trust, and hope, and virtue, has occupied 
a vast space in human life ; and when to this we add the 
kindred ideas of heaven and endless existence, we have a 
vast world of thought and sentiment, which, when taken 
away from the heart, must leave life narrow indeed. But 
thus exactly does the criticism of to-day narrow life and trans- 
form it from a stream that widens into an ocean into a little 
thread which runs between some chemical action and a grave. 
Modern criticism seems a pursuit of the infinitely little, a 


Here is your mind, with all the intellect- 


The religious person forsakes © 
his passions, denies his tastes, mortifies his body, | 
and then is holy. ~But Jesus always answers that 
He comes not to destroy, but to fill full; not to © 
preach the renunciation of capacity, but the con- 


It is the temple © 


The perils of this 


_ man, but the athletic man is the physical representative of | 


Many people suppose that 


earch for the microscopic atom, ‘not only : ak man’s yor bat 


f his virtue and hope. Reason being just as powerful for 
he Christian’s God as against Him, the scales should be 
-asily turned in the Christian’s favour by the weight of those 
Dositive ‘actions, and duties, and pleasures, and hopes, with 
which it occupies the soul. It fills the human life to over- 


lowing. at | 


2, Christ came to fulfit the Old Testament. 
The connexion between the Old Testament and the 
New is not merely one of type and antitype. The 
‘eal connexion between them is of a deeper kind,. 
which is expounded in the Sermon on the Mount. | 
Nhe separate commandments in the old law might 
-ll1 be deduced from the one. law of love: only 
they forbade, while love inspires; they prescribed 
uctions, love is an inward principle; they were | 
imited and subject to exception, love is infinite, | 
miversal, and eternal. Hence, when Christ pro- 
‘laimed the absoluteness of the law or spirit of 
ove, He was not destroying the essence of the 
‘Mosaic law. He gave free course to the eternal 
shought of which that law had been the local and 
femporary expression, so that the living water that 
was for the’ healing of the nations, but had been 
artificially confined for the supposed benefit . of 
the chosen people, might well forth afresh and 
inexhaustibly, and be found enough for the supply 
of the whole world. 


(1) The first point that will occur to every one is the stress 
Christ laid on motive and thought, as compared with result 
and action. He forbade not murder only but anger ; not 
adultery only, but the impure thought. These are, of course, 
mere illustrations. It is not possible to exaggerate the 
importance of this complete alteration of the sphere of right- 
eousness from actions to thought, from deeds to disposition ; 
this discovery of a new standard by which to judge oneself. 
[t was a revdlution in morals. We may keep all the ten 
Commandments and a hundred more, and yet,be hard, 
inkind, impure, jealous, mean, selfish, complacent —a 
Pharisee in fact—without a trace of the Christian character. 
Christ gave a new ‘and far higher standard, by making the 
fest not our action, but our real selves. 

(2) The next point, perhaps, should be given as the lifting 
»f the moral above the ceremonial, The religious Jew at the 
‘ime of Christ was one who carefully observed the law and 
ts traditional additions, as interpreted by the great Rabbis. 
These regulations governed conduct in curious detail. They 
yrescribed, for example, with a degree of minuteness almost 
ncredible, how often, and when, and precisely how, vessels 
ind hands were to be washed ; when fingers in washing were 
‘0 be held with the tips up, and when to be held down ; and 
srecisely what made persons, or foods, or places unclean, and 
or how long, and how they were to be purified. Now Christ 
aw that, however great their value might have been as discip- 
ine in the past—and that no one would deny—they had now 
yecome relatively unimportant. He saw that they were now 


obscuring anid misleading 1 men’s dhdaghts of God and right- 
eousness. And He saidso, Therefore the ‘religious people 
thought Him irreligious and a blasphemer, and brought about 
His death. But from that religious world Christ, and His 
Apostles after Him, appealed to the revelation of the God 
of righteousness, even then latent in the heart of the whole 
world, Jew and Gentile, and He appealed not in vain, — 
Securus judicat orbis. We do well to remember that the — 


| judgment of the outside world on religion, a rough-and- 
ready judgment it, may be, but just and final, turns on one © 


point only—they judge it by its fruits. ‘Does it make men 
good?’ Temples and priests, dignity and wealth, learning 
and privilege, count for little or nothing in that. final court. 
‘Does your religion make men good? Yes or no.’ 
world said of early Christian teaching that it made men good, 
and of Phatrisaism that it did not. . 
world judges the Church to-day. 
(3) One other point. 
of God demands not only our abstaining from doing wrong, — 
in the hope of saving our own souls, but actively in every 


way doing right.» We are answerable for the good we neglect Hy 


to do, as wellas for the evil that we do. In this lies a broad — 


distinction between Christ’s teaching and all that went before — 


it. 


Christ by ‘Thou shalt.’ We infringe Old Testament laws. 


The Old Testament defines duties by ‘ Thou shalt not.’ _ 


And the 
¥% 
It is by that test that the : Ea 


Christ showed that the true service _ : 
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when we do things we ought not to have done ; we infringe 


the law of Christ when we leave undone the things that we 


ought to have done ; judgment, condemnation, is prefaced 


in the Old Testament case by the words ‘inasmuch as ye did 


wrong’; in the New Testament by the words ‘inasmuch as 
ye did not do right.’ i 


This was' more than the discovery of a new field tori 
It did for morals ‘what — 


conduct, a new test of rightness. 
Copernicus and Keplet and Newton combined did for astron- 
omy. Italtered the centre, the point of view. It determined 
the future development of religion. 
principle, the ruling force that gives unity to the whole. 
That master-principle is that God is our loving Father, and — 
that all we are brethren in Him; and that only by showing 
love like His can we be true men, true seryants and children 
of God, worthy of the life of our Father in uy and that life 
is love. > 


3. If this is a worthy and dependable inter- — 
pretation of Christ, there should be a growing — 
nle,eb @ 


approximation to Him in the lives of His pe 

Our influence must be directed, not towar@mde- — 
. q t 

struction, but fulfilment. For we are her€ to — 


represent Him, and to carry on His work. That 
there is much to be destroyed in the lives of those — 
among whom we serve is obvious. 


is most needed in those around us is not the 
destructive word of condemnation, so much as the 
encouraging spirit of comradeship. The begin- 
nings of goodness, of reverence, and of drawing 
t@ God have often been destroyed by the un- 
Christlikeness of those whose duty it was to mani- 


It disclosed the master- — 


But it can 
only be effected by Christ’s own method, What 


2 fest His Spirit. On’ the other hand, the warm 
sympathy which He ever showed toward even the 


and stimulated the most unlikely in their 
_ endeavours, has often guided and saved despairing 
hearts when manifested through His followers. 
And it is for this ministry on the part of us all 
that these days call. We can do more for those 
around us in their need, for the Church in her 
; feebleness, and for the nation in its moral want, by 
our own endeavour to live Christ, than by anything 
else. Here is service for all who name His 
Name. There is no worthier aim on the part of 
‘those to whom other service is OCS than is 
expressed by the man who said: 


i) 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
_ Where the race of men go by— 
' Men that are good, and men that are bad, 

As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban ; 

Let me live in a’house by the side of the road, 
And be friend to man. 


. Second Sunday in Advent. 


_ € Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.’— 
Mt 20%, 
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the Spirit, 1879; A. Pym, Devine Humanity, 1917 ; 
C. J. Ridgeway, Zhe King and His Kingdom, 
1906 ; J. Wells, Christ in the Present Age, 1903. 


‘I have heard it said that that faithful servant 
of ie the late Professor Scholefield, of Cam- 
_ bridge, could never get through the Nicene Creed 
at his Communion Table in St. ‘Michael’s Church 
without an audible faltering when he said the 
words, ‘Who for us men and our salvation came 
down from heaven.’ Mr. .Scholefield’s character 
was the opposite of demonstrative and emotional. 
His manner, not his heart, was somewhat reserved 
and cold. But he lived near Christ, and meditated 

closely and deeply upon redeeming love.’ } 
This is one of the most familiar, most wonderful, 
1 Bishop H. C. G. Moule. ; 


feeblest desires after God, and which encouraged | 


| if the Epistle to the Hebrews is our guide, was t 


_ful and faithful high priest, to make reconciliati 


‘most farseaching,§ statements sok di 
love. Mae oe 

See how it is. linked to “he Tava 
Prophets. The Psalm says, ‘Lo, I come’; th 
Gospel says, ‘I eres ; the Epistle’ repeats. the 
Psalm, ‘Lo, I come.’ What is the purpose in the 
foreground of the eternal thought as it is indicated 
in the Psalm, declared in the Gospel, and explained 
in the Epistle? Is it to sum up Humanity: under 
a new Head? Is it to ‘redeem by Incarnation 
The express purpose is, to do the work whic 
‘ sacrifice and offering, as offered under the Law, 
could never do. It is that the Incarnate might 
‘put away sins by the sacrifice of himself.’ Such, 


ruling purpose in the divine self-consecratior 
The Self-Consecrator had in view above all things : 
His death, His sacrifice, His blessed expiatory 
work. ‘He took part of flesh and blood,’ with” 
His brethren, ‘that dy means of death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death.’ — Ft 

1. Now, first, here is both Humiliation and 
Exaltation. i 

(1) It speaks of the pain, and yet joy, of an 
untold Humiliation ; of the Lord’s being ‘ made ir 
all things like unto us, that he might be a merci- 


for the sins of his people.’ It speaks of H 
divinely willing consent to take upon Him t 
sinless limitations. of manhood; to experience as 
Man what was meant by growth; what it was to 
weep, and to wonder; what it was to say, ‘Thy 
will be dofie,’ not Bal i in the light of the hea 
of heavens, but under the olives of Gethsemane 5) 
what it was to cry to Him whose will He was 
eternally content to do, ‘Why hast thou forsaken. 
me?’ and to commit His out-going human Spirit 
into His hands in death. . 

(2) It was because His death had 4 in it eleickam 
of self-sacrifice and far-reaching service immeasur- 
ably greater than any of which patriots or martyrs 
are capable, that God has ‘highly exalted him,” 
and given Him ‘the name which is above every 
name; that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow.’ Jesus, once the Carpenter of 
Nazareth is King of kings and Lord of lords 
to-day because His services and His sacrifices are 
the greatest, that is\the kingliest, of all. Even 
His own position at the summit of the great 
social hierarchy of His kingdom is not determinec 
by caprice or by favouritism. It is His by meri 
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shfferigs, a specifically of His death. We must t 
then compare the, death of the mother with os e 
death of Christ. But the mother is not a sinless 
sufferer ; she is not a voluntary sufferer; she does: 
not ie and accept her sufferings ; she never 
dreams that her. death will have any redemptive 
virtue whatever; she suffers only for the sin of one 
while Christ suffered for the sin of the world. She 
knows that no mother can by any means redeem 
her son, nor give to God a ransom for him 
(Ps 49"). She would be shocked if any one were — 
to tell her that by the vicarious merit of her: death 
she would achieve the remission of all her son’s 
sins, and make him a child of God and an heir of 
glory. 
3. It is sacrifice and service both in Life and 
Death. yes 
(1) Jesus appeared on earth as One who ala 
all for His great mission. He dared the annoyance 
and alienation of relatives and friends; He dared 
the opposition of the religion of His day; H 
dared to run counter to the only hopes that seemed 
to keep some spark of courage alive in His own 
subject race. He dared to face the gathering 
hatred and narrowing path that led to rejection — 
and death ; He dared the most: utter loneliness of ~ 
spirit, the loneliness that comes when nobody 
understands. He could say as none else, ‘I have 
trod the wine-press alone.’ . 
(2) He suffered unto death, even the death of “4 
the Cross. He gave His strength and energy, — 
every treasure of His personality. For a moment 
He seemed to surrender that which made all other 
sacrifices possible, His calm faith in His Father ; 
for what else means the cry, ‘Why hast thou for 
saken me’? . 


egy i 
That pe Mbfdinytly gifted mystic and poet, William Blake, 
n his book on Jerusalem has a plate of the Crucifixion, 
‘he atmosphere is sombre, save for one thin ray of sunshine 
hat reveals Christ on the Cross, and at the foot of the Cross, 
ot the fainting mother, not the beloved disciple, not the, 
enturion or Joseph of Arimathzea, but a solitary human 
gure of undistinguishable type, with outstretched arms, . 
azing | upwards to the Christ. It is the very daring of 
enius, which in the moment of His supreme weakness sets 
he world with its wistful, passionate gesture of appeal i in the 
zesence of the Sufferer. And yet, perhaps, it is neither 
enius nor daring which accomplished so bold an utterance 
f sacred ‘art, but simple understanding of our Lord’s own 


2. Next, here is both Service and Sacrifice. 

; (2) ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered 
nto, but to minister.’ Yes, this is the summing 
ip of the life this King came to live among men, 
nd of the way in which He sought to win a King- 
liom. It is His own statement of what He came 
o do, and how He came to do it. ‘The Son of 
nan came not to be a master, but to be a servant.’ 
tis true not only of the first beginnings of His 
eign’on earth, when He was the despised and 
ejected of men, but ail through. ‘As it was in 
he beginning, is now, and ever shall be.’. It is 
he text which He proclaims in stable and cottage 
nd workshop, in the homes where men live and 
he streets where they gather, on the Cross of 
hame on which the King dies and the Throne 
f glory at the Father’s Right Hand on which 
ie is seated, as He still ministers to His 
eople; ‘He ever liveth to make’ intercession 
or them.’ 

(2) All true service is sacrifice. It is even 
icarious sacrifice. But this is more. , Think of a 
oble-minded Christian mother of a wicked son. 
he feels his sins more than she could have felt 
em had - they been her own, for her saintliness 
as given her the deepest moral insight and the 
eenest sensibility. We cannot gauge the inten- 
ty of her pangs of vicarious shame. At last she 
ies from ‘gy very same cause to which many 
istinguished physicians ascribe the death of 


If, then, He had His strange attraction and compelling 
power when He walked in lowly fashion as a man, and 
could only give hints and prophecies of His great mission, 
what will the result be when the sacrificial element is. 
released and runs out into all His activities? What*new 
meanings are to be compressed within His pity for the 
hungry, His compassion for the sick, His sympathy for the 
sinful? What new link is formed with peoples that lie out- 
side the Jewish tradition? Calvary is the convergence and 
the release of the whole love of God, and we can detect the © 
thrill of glad assurance in the final command, ‘Go and — 
preach the gospel to every creature,’ for there is no problem a 
to baffle Him, there is no need, personal, social, or racial, — 
which He is not adequate to meet. The Father hath — 
delivered all things into His hands; He will draw all men. 
unto Him. @ 


”. 


hrist—the breaking of the heart under over- 
helming spiritual agony. Can we venture to 
slieve that that mother’s sufferings are of the 
ume kind as Christ’s? We must remember that 
cripture does not ist generally of Christ's 


ms 


a Christ. 
* that one word is Life. 
had to teach, and life is nestling against that heart. 

- One thought determines every other thought; one 


Third Sunday in Advent. 


‘I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’—Jn 10”, 


LITERATURE.—N, Butler, in University of Chicago 
Sermons, 1915; J. N. Figgis, The Fellowship of the 
Mystery, 1914; T. Monod, Zhe Gift and the Life, 
1912; G. H. Morrison, The Afterglow of God, 1912 3 
W. C. E. Newbolt, in The Contemporary Pulpit, 
and Ser. iv., 1890; J. Ritson, Zzfe: The Most Won- 


derful Thing in the World; J. K. Swinburne, Zhe 


Glory of the Life Laid Down, 1916. 
What is the most wonderful thing in the world? 


. Ask one of the peasants of an inland village what 
is the most wonderful thing he has ever seen. ‘A 


motor car,’ is his reply. Then he sees a flying- 


machine and the motor car takes a second 


place. But neither a motor car nét a flying- 
machine is the most wonderful thing in the world. 
We are apt to be impressed by the big things of 


the world—the great mountain, the mighty river. 


But the humblest weed that grows in the garden is 


fg more wonderful than the greatest mountain ; the 


tiniest animalcule that disports itself in a drop of 


_ water is more marvellous than the mighty river ; it 
has life, and life is the most wonderful thing in the 
--world. This wonderful thing assumes myriads. of 

different forms, but may be seen at its highest 


in man. Not, however, because he possesses a 


wonderful physical life, or a still more wonderful 
_ intellectual life, but because he may be dowered 
_ with a higher life still—life spiritual, life kindred 


with the life of God. Possessed of this life his 


manhood is crowned. 


This was the great message of the Lord Jesus 
Sum up His gospel in a single word, and 
°Get at the heart of all He 


fact interprets and arranges everything, and that 


- one fact, so dominant and regal, is the deep fact 


of life. Deeper than faith, for faith is but a name, 


unless it issue from a heart that lives; deeper 
. than love, though God Himself be love, for without 


life love would be impossible. Life is the rich 


_ compendium of the gospel, and the sweet epitome 
of its good news, and the word that gathers into its 


embrace the music and the rainishey of Christ. 
‘The words that I speak unto you,’ He said, ‘ they 
are spirit, and they are life.’ ‘Iam come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.’ ‘I am the way, the!truth, the life.’ 


“all that He 
| came to teach—all that He was—is summed and 
-centred in that little word. Bry 

1. There are two ways in which men have en- 
deavoured to hate abundance of life and to live it. 


f 1: am the Bi oa the life. 


The first is by Self-realization. This method of 
life dominated Christendom for two hundred and 
fifty years, even to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. At first it glorified the Individual. The 
Perfection of the Individual, this was its goal. 
This was the watchword of the intellectual and 
political leaders of the eighteenth and early niné- 
teenth centuries, But it took its rise in the early 
sixteenth century, in the movement known as the 
Revival of Learning. At this distanee,. it looks 
like an inevitable reaction from the Middle Ages. 
During that time the individual had little chance 
from either Church or State. It has even been 
said that during the Middle Ages Church and State 
conspired to deprive the individual of his rights. 
: Probably that'is not wholly true, if it be interpreted 
to mean that the leaders of the Church and State, 
with a perfectly clear conception of what was really 
due the individual, deliberately planned to de- 
fraud him of his rights. No doubt the most 
sagacious and influential leaders of the time saw 
clearly how much personal liberty might safely be 
entrusted to the masses of the people. Yet it 
seems certain that there was on the part of the 
leaders in Church and State a good deal of selfish 
and wicked exploitation of the helpless many by 
the powerful few. But that was sure to end, 
Little by little the masses of the people acquired 
wealth and power and privilege, and at last, after 
the darkness of ecclesiastical suppression, and after 
the darkness of political tyranny and oppression, 
the people threw off the authority of a blind Church 
leading the blind, and of a selfish nobility knowing 
no rights but its own desires, and asserted that no 
one may stand between a man and his God nor 
between the individual and his rights—and we 
have the revolution in France, rationalism in 
England, and in Germany the splendid humanism 
of Kant and of Goethe, Heine and Schiller. The 
glory and splendour of life were for every man and 
woman. ‘This ideal expressed itself, in the realm 
of culture, in the term ‘self-realization’; and in 
the realm of religion, in the expression ‘the salva: 
tion of the individual soul.’ : 

2. But this desire for self-realization has proved 
to be unworkable. Claiming perfect, hecdnet for 


: 


ness. Not ieely Christian moi rals, but all sense 
of social discipline is being overtuled by the eager 


self-will of our day and the passion for material. 


enjoyment among the wealthi@ classes. The 
desire to escape from the past and to live only in 
the moment is very imperious, and, with the decay 
of the sanctions of Puritanism, has become wide- 
spread. Poets do but express what is a very pre- 


valent desire in lines such as these of Mr. Sturge- | 


Moore : 


_ Of men the least bound is the roving seaman ~ 
“Who hires himself to merchantman or pirate 
_ For single voyages, stays where he may please, 
Lives his purse empty in a dozen ports, 
And ne’er obeys the ghost of what once was! 
His laugh chimes readily ; his kiss, no symbol 
Of aught to come, but cordial, eager, hot, 
Leaves his to-morrow free. With him for. comrade 
_. Each day shall be enough, and what is good 
_. Enjoyed, and what is evil borne or cursed. 


" Fulness of life is impossible except in obedience 
to the maxim, ‘whosoever will lose his life shall 
save it.’ Take the Simplest lesson, universally 
‘inculcated by the common judgment of mankind, 
‘and a prime necessity of physical existence in 
undeveloped civilizations. | Courage in ° bodily 
matters, the knightly ideal, means not merely that 
since pain is inevitable it must bs endured, but 
that literally we are to By to ‘grin and bear it.’ 
‘Never,’ we are all told, ‘can you get the most, the 
best, out of life, if you will not suffer hardships and 
face dangers.’ In primitive societies this is taught 
by necessity. In a highly complex civilization 
some may be artificially sheltered, and of these 
some, to their undying regret, may escape learning 
the lesson in youth; for all that, few will doubt 
that to make the best of even bodily life some use 
must be made of the maxim that lies at the root of 
all Christian discipline. Not merely is no other 
condition safe ; it is not, in the oe run, so full of 


joy. 

The man of the world finds thejoy and duty and end of 
life in its increase of his own resources. The Christian 
teaching finds that joy and duty and end, not in getting, but 
in giving life. ‘I came,’ says Jesus, not to secure more life 
for myself, but ‘that ¢zey may have life.’ ‘He that findeth 
his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.’ ‘ Death worketh in us,’ says the Apostle Paul, 
‘but life in you.’ The triune formula of joy, duty, and end, 
according to the Christian teaching, 1s discovered in the com- 
imunicative and self-propagating nature of spiritual power, 
What is the joy of life? It is the discovery of the capacity 


*twentieth-century social ideal is the Christian ideal. 


to inspire life. And what is the duty of life? It is not ac 

quisition, but service. And what is the end of life, or, in the 
language of the New Testament, its crown? It i is not a N 
crown of gold, or gems, which one may wet on his own 
head ; it is, as the Book of Revelation says, ‘a crown of life,” 4 
a increase of capacity, the enrichment of opportunity, 
the chance to be of use, the power to say with Jesus Christ : : 
‘I give unto them eternal life,’ 


3. Now the opportunity of self-denial is foun 
Social Service. Still holding to the notion 
one is to make the most of himself, we come to see — 
that we do and can make the most of this world 
and of ourselves, not by ourselves, but only i 
relation to others. Our studies in psychology, 
history, and the science ‘of society, as well as our 
practical experience of life, have taught that there 
is no such thing as an unrelated human being. If 
you could find an unrelated being, he would not 
be human. If you deprive a man of human rela- 
tions, you destroy him. It isa scientific discovery 
that we Yive the abundant life not as individuals 
but in relation to others. 


It is never to be forgotten that this social idea of ie, so 
familiar to us, is the Christian idea of life. It is the direct : 
fruit of Christianity and of Christianity alone. Others, no - 
doubt, before Christ had caught the idea, but He alone made 
it vital. It has pervaded no civilization save Christian 
civilization. It is the spirit of Christ dominant among men 
that has, for us, utterly changed the position of woman, the 
care and education of children, the treatment of criminals, ; 
and the care of the insane ; that has brought about the libera- 
tion of slaves, the modern ibyoanizadion and administration of ant 
charity, the reform of society. To ruin modern life, you have — 
only to take out of it what Christ has contributed to it. The — 


4. Thus we return to Christ the Giver of life, 
And we notice two things. 

(r) What He came to give was His own posses- 
sion. All life comes from antecedent life. Science 
as yet knows no such thing as spontaneous genera- 
tion. The inorganic does not become organic till 
the organic bends down and communicates to it 
the germs of life. The higher must bend down 
and touch the lower ere it can possess the potencies 
of life. That is precisely what Jesus said in regard 
to the spiritual realm. ‘Except a man be born 
again he cannot enter the Kingdom of God’—the 
Kingdom of: Life. But, thank God, the Higher — 
did condescend to the lower! ‘For God.so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,’ the highest life. Man 
unregenerate is spiritually dead. All we can say is 


‘that | he has the capacity for life. 
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communicated to ‘him the mysterious energy of a 
new life. He, who is the Life, comes into the soul 
and endows it with the highest life, and the man 
becomes in the truest sense a living soul. 

:.(2) This means that Christ is more than an 
example. The power to live must first oppose 


¢ 


tribly difficult. Man was wounded, humanity 
as stricken, his ,jheart’s blood was ebbing away 
Jesus Christ had to meet a 


sole to those: forces of death which make true life 


through the wounds. 


foe who for centuries had expended his force on 


mse 


human ‘nature. The combat is a long one, the 
chastisement is severe, He cuts long and deep. 


*He restoreth my soul,’ again and again by the 


exercise of His healing blow. But there is more 


than love and sacrifice here—it is the knowledge 


of the skilled Physician who goes deeper than the 


few striking symptoms, and prescribes for something 


more than the local affection. @ 


\ 
Fourth Sunday in Advent. 


phy q 
©To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 


~the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.’— 


Jn 18°. 
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_ The annual return of the Festival of Christmas 
invites us once more to a consideration of the 
nature and mission of Him whose birth we cele- 
brate. Who was Jesus Christ? The question is not 
one to which any intelligent man can afford to be 


indifferent, or to which he has no definite answer, 


for upon the answer we give to this question 


depends the quality of our discipleship. Christ 
is Christianity ; and without clear views of His 
character and person, our moral and religious life 
must be unstable, as a house that is built upon 
sand, 

In the text we have His own answer. He is a 
witness, He says. He came into the world to be 
a witness for the truth. But what is Truth? It is 
reality as opposed to fallacy or delusion. We 
must remember that there is a- wide difference 
between truth and veracity: the latter implies a 


There must be’ | correspondence between our words 


thoughts, the former between thoughts and facts, 
realities. Veracity is said to be the virtue of the 
Anglo-Saxon ie ‘and perhaps justly; but is 
truth? Jesus came not only.to speak the truth, 


but to be a witness for it, that is to say, to de the’ 


truth. As He directly said, ‘I am the way, ang 
the truth, and the life.’ 


t. He is the truth about God. It is not without 
deep significance that Christ is thus characterized _ 


and our’ 


as the Word. As language is the medium through © 


which we understand one another, so Christ is the’ 


articulate speech of God. He is God’s Word to 
men. If we would wish-to understand God, we 
must look on Jesus Christ ; 
and triumphing over death. 
the divine attributes, and through Him we make 
the acquaintance of God. 


The desire to know God has been, and still is, the most — 
It is an unsatisfied — 
desire, which grows stronger the more it is fed. Civiliza- _ 


passionate longing of the human race. 


tion does not outgrow it, and barbarism cannot wholly efface 
it. It is one of the most urgent and universal of human 
desires, and in every age of the world men have appeared, 
who have made the better knowledge, and love of God the 
dominating purpose of their: lives. 
prophets has added something higher and better to the 
thought of God, and with each new revelation has come a 
purer and loftier service. In Jesus Christ mankind received. 
its perfect and complete unfolding of the divine character. 


Beyond His thought of the immanent and universal Father 
That would seem to be the absolute truth - 


we cannot go. 


Each generation of 


on Christ living, dying. 
In Him we behold all — 


and reality of God, which succeeding ages may realize more — 


fully and adequately, but to which they can hardly be 


| expected to add anything. When Philip made his singular 


request to Jesus, ‘Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” 
the answer he received was explicit and final, ‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’ 


If we ask how He is the truth about God, he 
answer is : 

(1) In His Ferson. Pascal affirms, with his 
accustomed sententiousness, that ‘too much truth 
dazzles the mind.’ 
is tempered to our dim sight by the veil of flesh. 
We gaze with steady eyes on Jesus and behold His. 
glory—glory as of the Only-begotten from the 
Father. 

(2) In His Character. The character of the 
invisible and omnipresent Deity, whom no eye can 
fully see, and no life. can adequately express, who 
is without an equal. in wisdom and power and 


goodness, is focusedgas it were, in the character of 
Jesus. 


The glory of the invisible God. 


And the character of Jesus, as the incom- 
parable revealer of God, is something real, palpable, 


Paacasibic to us, which does not ae tell us 


what God is, and what man’s idea of Him should 


be, but puts us in the spiritual presence of the 


Father, and makes us feel the brightness of His 


“was pure, perfect, immediate. 


4 


‘did not even occur to Him. 


glory and the reality of His life and love. 


(3) In His Knowledge. His knowledge of God 
It was too intimate, 
too direct, too constant, to be described by so 


tentative a term as ‘belief. He knew God, He 


did not merely believe in Him. His life was so: 
‘completely lived in God that the ordinary rational 


‘processes, by which men seek to justify to them- 


‘selves or others a truth of which they are never 


quite certain, were not necessary in His case, They 


His life was so 


unquestionably and completely in accord with God 


‘purpose, were normal and natural. 
“speculate about God, or shape His trust into defini- 
‘tions and logical statements, but simply revealed 
the Father, and men felt that His knowledge was 
intimate and final. 


‘that absolute dependence on His Father, resigna- 


tion to the divine will, submission to the heavenly 
He did not 


His soul was so penetrated, 


_ Possessed, quickened, by the consciousness of His 


-sonship, that doubt and fear and care and pain did 


_ not disturb the calm serenity of His life in God. 


the nature and duty of man. 
perfect thought of God. 
‘idea of man. 


about Jan. 
_with the highest and most perfect thought of God 


~ 2, But in the second place, Christ is the truth 
Christianity not only furnishes us 


ang of His providence conceivable, but it also gives 
us-the best idea, whether attained or attainable, of 
It is unique in its 
It is superlative in its 
Neither science, nor art, nor 
philosophy; nor poetry, can improve in any degree 


“upon the revelation of Jesus Christ as to the nature 
and destiny of man. 


The best history of the 
world for nearly two thousand years is the story of 
human effort to grasp that revelation and grow up 
into it. Itis the religion of humanity in a sense 
in which no other cult can be regarded. Look at 
mankind from any standpoint that you choose, and 
there is no other idea that is at all comparable in 
clearness, fulness, and beauty with the conception 
of Jesus as to man in his relation to God and to 
his fellows. It lies at the basis of life in the 
individual, the family, the Church, and the nation. 
That God is our Father is the highest thought to 
which we can hope to attain; and that we are His 
‘sons, heirs and joint-heirs with Christ, is a cor- 
relative truth not to be surpassed in worth and 


them of His dying in pain and infamy; and the 


Fans discerned in every ‘soul, even — 


coe 
the worst, a God-related element, on the ground of 
which every sinner under heaven can’ say, ‘J will ae 
arise and go to my Father.’ | os 

3. In the third place, Christ is the truth about 
the Kingdom of God. So ed 

(1) He bore witness to the truth that it was the 
' design of God to establish a kingdom in the hearts 
of men. Inthe Old Testament, indeed, the idea 
of God as a king was often presented, and the 
minds of the Jews were familiar with it. -Accord- Se 
ingly, when John the Baptist appeared, he said, 
‘The kingdom’ (that is, the reign) ‘ of God is at . 
hand’; but how different was the notion, enter- 
tained ‘by the people, regarding the kingdom, from 
the truth which was taught respecting it by the — a 
Saviour! When the multitude, greatly impressed = 
by the miracles which He performed, attempted 
by force to make Him » Sins: they thought of uh c 
such kings as were then, or had been before, in 
the world. Their notion was that of a king like a 
Herod, or the Roman Cesars, or—if their thoughts 
went back, as is not unlikely, to the illustrious ~ 
times of their own history—a ,king like David, or 
Solomon, or Jehoshaphat, or Judas Maccabeus, a 
king who would aim at worldly conquests, and 
accomplish his objects by the force of arms. ‘The es 
idea of a spiritual kingdom—of God’s reigning in pou 
the minds and hearts of men, commanding, _ 2 
rewarding, punishing, securing obedience without 
carnal weapons—seems never to have entered into a 
their minds. a 

(2) He bore witness to the truth, «that the a 
foundation of this kingdom was to be laid in His eee 
own obedience unto death. For a person to die, é 
and especially to die upon a cross, after being tried 
and condemned as an impostor, a blasphemer, and — 
seditious person, seemed to be the least likely way — i, 
of obtaining a kingdom, and so thought both the 
friends afid enemies of Jesus. The hearts of the — 
disciples sank when the thought dawned upon — ES 


Wiese 


chief priests and elders. supposed that, by putting 
Him to death on the cross, they had for ever ~~ 
crushed His claims to be recognized as the Messiah. 
But His thoughts were not as their thoughts, and 
His ways were not as their ways. From the very — 
beginning, His soul was, to some extent at least, 
impressed with the necessity#of His dying in the 
room of men, and of His rising to the throne by 
the cross. It was at an early period of His 


mikes 1s 


ministry that He spake the mysterious Be 


a ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 


in His conversation with Nicodemus, He said, 
‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up.’ 

_ (3).He also bore witness to the truth that faith 
_in His obedience is the essential requisite to the 
x enjoyment of the immunities of His kingdom. By 
__ believing a lie man fell, and by believing truth he 
was to be raised again; by believing Satan’s false 
promises, and disbelieving God’s true promises, 
_ ruin came upon man, and ‘it was by believing 
_.God’s true promises, and ceasing to believe 
atan’s false promises, that eternal life was to be 
_ obtained. The fall was by questioning and insult- 


and honouring, the rea of God. As the 
blessing of pardon was_a thing of sovereign good- 
ness—of free and unmerited kindness—God might 
have given it as He saw fit, but’surely there is 
unspeakable wisdom shown in His giving it in this 
_ way, as it is virtually an assertion on‘the one part, 
and an acknowledgment on the other, that from 
_ the first God had been in the right and man in 
the wrong, 
| (4) And He bore witness to the truth, that the 
. immunities of His kingdom were freely offered to 
rey ‘men of all countries and times. The Jews were 
! for many centuries separated from the rest of the 
_ world, and they imagined that it would always be 
_ Even the apostles and other early disciples 
_ stumbled) when Peter preached the gospel to 
is Cornelius, and when Paul proclaimed the breaking 
down of the ‘middle-wall of partition.’ Yet. in 
4 preaching and acting as they did, Peter and Paul 


i ve the Master. Did He not say, ‘Many shall 
come from*the east and from the west, and the 
north and the south, and shall sit down with 
_ Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven’? Did He not commend the faith of the 
__ Syro-Phenician woman, and tell of the water of life 
_ t6 the woman of Samaria? Did He not say to His 
disciples, ‘Go ye into-all the world, and preach the 
_ gospel to every creature’—even that gospel which 
He Himself preached when He said, ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest’ 38‘If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink’; ‘Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out’? 


‘raise it up,’ and it was at an early period also that, » 


ing, and the restoration was to be by admitting’ 


4 « 
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ay 40 Love! oO Life ! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one: — MA 
As through transfigured clouds of aiite 
We trace the noon say sun. 


So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, Wis, 
We know in Thee the Fatherhood é ae 


» And heart of God revealed. : 
WirginiBus Puerisque. i 
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“ He hath put a new song in my mouth.’—Ps 40°. j 


THERE was great news at the back iopb table the 
other morning. A wire had come that ‘Charlie 
was coming home on leave. Katie was very proud — 4 
of her soldier brother. He was big and strong, © 
and although he kept teasing her all the time she _ 
liked it. She had missed him ‘ever so much.” 
And she went off to school singing all the way. I 4 
cannot tell you the words of her song; but what-- 
ever they were thes meant, Be ae. 


a) 


‘ Charlie’s coming ‘home ; Charlie’s coming home. 
A new song had been put into Katie’s mouth. 


1. Thousands of years ago prophets saw empire 
ruined, and they looked on desolate places wher — 
fine cities had been. They knew that all this 
happened because the people had forgotten God. % 


‘Those ,Prophets saw but one little corner of the 


world.’ What would they have thought if they 
had been alive to-day? Well, they thought and 
prayed, and looked far into the future. ‘Away on 
the horizon,’ as we say, some of them saw a new 
and bright star rising. It appeared to them as a 
herald of peace to the whole world. They could 
not help feeling joyful; they could not help- 
singing. Some of their songs are in the ee 
they are very beautiful. 

2. But peace did not come so long as those 
prophets lived. You boys and girls think that the 
clock of time moves slowly, don’t you? From 
one Christmas to another seems very long. But 
God’s clock moves more slowly still. One of the 
prophets even became weary from waiting, and 
cried, ‘O Lord, how long te I cry, ana thou wilt 
not hear.’ 

The Prince of Peace they we been looking tom 
did come, however. 


‘I believe the eee sang oo a new song 
had been put into their mouths. 

_ 3. Christmas bells are ringing once more. You 
are glad; we are all glad. But although all these 
long years Christian people have sung of peace, 
Peace as you boys and girls understand it has 
never really come. There has been joy because 
Jesus Christ was born, but nations have hated one 
another, and there have been wars that have 
‘meant suffering, death, and sorrow. 


*Tis nineteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come! 


_ 4. This year the Christmas joy that your fathers 
and mothers are feeling is a different joy from 
what they have ever felt before. Sadness and 
triumph are both in it. They are sad because 
they miss young faces from the family table; they 
rejoice because they believe that at last hey are 
within sight of the time when there shall be no 
mote wars or fighting, and that their brave boys— 
your big brothers—have had a share in bringing 
about the reign of peace. God has put a 
new song in the mouths of your fathers and 
mothers. 

_ 5. No one has greater reason to sing the new 
song than boys and girls. The world in which 
peace is to reign is yours.. There is a legend that 
when Jesus was born the sun danced in the sky, 
the aged trees straightened themselves, put on 
leavés, and sent forth the fragrance of blossoms. 

These are but symbols of what takes place in our 
hearts when Christmas comes round. At an 
institution, for the blind the children had a 
Christmas tree given to them. They were very 
happy, they shouted for joy, they danced up and 
down, and they crowded about and hugged each 
other in rapture. -They felt like singing a new 
song indeed. And in your Christmas joy I hope 
you will not forget about the Prince of Peace 
promised so long ago. By your loving unselfish- 

ness you may play your own little part in starting 
the spirit that is to rule the new year. 

1 The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, 491. 
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“all found abet t our fet shall dine: beens 
A light like that the wise men saw, aa a 
If we our loving wills incline Pate 


To Ue eyes Life which is the Law. 


So shall we fan to iiderstand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly, hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘Peace on earth, good-will to men!’ : 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel-song, aA 
‘To-day the Prince of Peace is born!’? 


coir. , 
Gems amid Stones. 
‘ A bag of gems in a heap of stones.’—Pr 26%, _ 


That was a queer place for gems, was it noes 


in.a house, or, if you lived in fairyland, you mig 
search for them in a magic cave. But who would 
look for gems in a heap of stones by the roadside? i 
And yet there they were, all safely tied up i eo 
bag. Perhaps somebody laid them down ed 
forgot about them, or perhaps they were hidden i in 
a hurry, and then their owner died and *the secret — 
of their hiding-place died with him. We do not — 
know, but there they were, and when I came upon | ir 
them in the Book of Proverbs they gave me two — 
messages for the boys and girls. Would you like 
to know these messages P 
1. Well, first they told me not to forget to look 
Jor the gems amid the stones. What does that — 
mean? Of course it doesn’t mean that you are to 
pull down every heap of stones you meet On Aare 
country roadside and that you are to expect to 
find a bag of jewels among them. No, it means 
that you are to look for beauty among things that 
seem plain and ugly; that you are to look for 
brightness among things that seem dull or dis- 
agreeable; that you are to look for goodness amid — 
things that seem unattractive or even worthless. 
You are to look for beauty among the things that 
seem ugly and plain. Once a gentleman was 
walking on the shores of Westmoreland. He was 
accompanied by an old, old man who had lived 
there all his days. And as they walked along. the 
2 The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, 492. 
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- visitor complained of the blackness and ugliness 
of the beach at that part. But the old man only 
smiled. ‘Have you ever stooped down, sir?’ he 
asked. And when the stranger stooped, he saw 
that what had before seemed a black mass was 
crowded with thousands upon thousands of ex- 
qguisite little shells) Have you found the shells 
amidst the pebbles, boys and girls? Have you 
looked for the gems amidst the stones? Have you 
used the eyes God gave you to discover all the 
marvels with which He has crowdedthis wonderful 
world of His? You are missing some of the best 
things in life if you have not. 

And then you are to look for brightness among 
_ the things that seem dull or disagreeable. ‘There is 
_astory which tells how two little girls were taken 
to a strange garden and left there to play. Before 
long one of them ran to find her mother,—‘ The 
garden is a horrid place,’ she grumbled, ‘every 
rose-tree has cruel thorns upon it.’ By and by 
the other child came,—‘ Mother,’ she cried, ‘the 
garden is swch a lovély place; every thorn bush 


has beautiful roses growing on it.’ 


Boys and girls, look for the roses among the 
thorns. Life isn’t going to be all fun. Troubles 
will come as well as joys. The thorns will prick 
and tear sometimes, and our hands will bleed. 
_ But keep a brave heart. There are roses amidst 
the thorns, and we owe it to ourselves and to those 
around us to remember the roses. And if we do 
that, the thorns will seem worth while and the 
roses will be all the sweeter because of them. 

Once more, you are to look for goodness 
amidst things that seem unattractive or even worth- 
less. There are some people we know, about 
whom there doesn’t seem to be anything nice. 
They are stupid, or dull, or cross, or even unkind 
and spiteful. There are other people who seem to 


be out and out bad, and we feel we can’t like them > 


however much we try. 

Well, remember that somewhere amidst the 
heap of stones the jewels areshining. Somewhere, 
perhaps, that unattractive person has a mother 
who loves him just as much as your mother loves 
you. The Prodigal Son in the parable did not 
seem worth much, and yet his father never left off 
caring for him. And God never leaves off caring 
for the worst of us. He sees the jewels amidst the 
stones, and He is able to make them sparkle and 
_ glisten in the light of His presence. 

So look for the jewels amidst the stones, boys 


and girls. — 


There i is never a a heap of stones withous! i 
its gem. There is never any one so bad but has / 
some good in him. And if you look for the gem | 
perhaps you will be the means of helping it to 3 
shine in the glorious light of day. 

2. I have only a minute left for the other » ! 
message of the jewels, but I must not leave it out. : 
For the second thing they told me was not to throw 
away my gems on a heap of stones. And what does » 
that mean? Well, it just means-that you and I, 
are not to throw away things that are valuable on > 
things that are worthless. Weare not to waste our 
energies on trifles ; we are not to waste our minds | 
in reading bad books; we are not to waste our | 
friendship on bad companions. 

And, boys and girls, there is one priceless jewel. 
you each possess. It is your life here on earth. 
What are you going to do with it?, Are you going 
to cut it and polish it and make it gloriously worth 


_while? Or are you going to throw it away on a 


heap of stones? Are you going to make the very 
best of it so that it may make the world brighter and 
better? Or are you going to waste it on your own 

selfish aims of on things -that are base and 

unworthy? The gem is yours, boys and girls, 

yours to use as you will, but it is yours only once. 

If you want to guard it safely and use it well, then 
you must give it into God’ keeping. He will 

watch over it and give it a brighter radiance every 
day, until at last it is fit to adorn His hea 

crown. 


III. 
* A Good Day. 


‘A day of gladness and feasting, and a good day, ang of 
sending portions one to another, and. gifts to the poor.’— 
Est gh: 22 i 


What do you call a good day? I wonder. Do 
you ever say to yourself as you snuggle under the 
blankets at night, ‘Well, this-has been a good 
day anyway’? I think I could guess what has 
made your day a good day. More than likely it 
has been a day when delightful things have 
happened to you. Perhaps you have got a 
present of something you have been longing for, 
perhaps you have been treated to a circus or a 
menagerie, perhaps you have made a fine score at 
cricket, perhaps you have won a prize that you 
have worked hard.to get, perhaps—but there’s no 
need to add more—tliere are hundreds of jolly 


day fox you. - 

Why was it a Sit ay: AS he people in our 
text? I can tell you. It was a good day because 
God had delivered them out of terrible danger, 
and made them victorious over their enemies. If 
things had gone as they had been planned not one 
of these people would have been alive on that 
good day. They would all have been dead on the 


day before; for that was the danger they had 


escaped—the danger of losing their lives. 

They were Jews—these people—but not Jews 
living in their own land; they were living in the 
sand of Persia. The king of that land had listened 
to evil tales which were not true, and had been 
persuaded by a man called Haman, who hated the 
Jews, that they were a wicked, troublesome lot, and 
that the sooner the king got rid of them all the 
aetter. The king, unfortunately, was rather a 
foolish man, who gave orders first and thought 
afterwards, so he immediately ordered that all the 
Jews should be put to death ona certain day. It 
was a large order, and a terrible one too. 

- But there was one who determined that if she 
could help it that order should not be carried out. 
She-was a Jewess, and her name was Esther, and 
She was also the king’s wife. He was very fond of 
her, but he was such a great king that even she 
dare not approach him until he sent for her. If 
she went to him without being sent for she risked 
her life. But Esther thought only of her people 
and that made her brave, so she went to the king 
and she showed him how wicked and _ false 
Haman’s stories had been, and the king repented 
of the order he had given, and was so angry with 
Haman that he condemned him to death. 

_ Now the difficulty in Persia was that once a law 
had been made, it could never be unmade. If the 
king had once said, ‘ Kill the Jews,’ he couldn’t 
say, ‘Do not kill the Jews.’ However, the king 
hit upon a plan, He issued an order that all the 
Jews should be allowed to defend themselves when 
attacked ; and when the dreaded day arrived the 
Jews were ready, and instead of being slain, they 
slew their enemies. Then the day after they 
rested and feasted and were glad. They made 
that day a good day, a day of rejoicing, and of 
sending presents to one another, and of giving 
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resents ‘ tet poor. 
day for the Jews. 


“That is Show | it was a 0d 


And it is still a good day for the Jews in every 
land, for in memory of that great deliverance nee 


Jews still keep what they call the feast of Purim. 
It is a sort of Jewish Christmas day, for, alas! the 
Jews do not keep Christmas day as we do. 


Now I think we might copy these old Jews in 


their idea of a good day. You see, God first made 


it a good day for them ; and then they made it a 
When God gives us a good 


good day for others. 


day, why should we not pass on some of the good- _ ie ck 


ness to others? Let us give away some of the OY 
that comes our way. Let us share our happiness. , Ne 
Instead of making us less happy it will make us. 
even happier. 

Boys and girls, it is like this. 


eople. We can’t give God something in return. 
peop. g g 


God gives us © 
everything, and we can’t show our gratitude to — 
Him in the same way as we can show it to other 


Of course we can give Him our love, and He © 


wants that most of all, but I am speaking rather 
of some real thing, some token, and we can’t give / 
that to God. No, but we can give it to somebody 
else who needs it, and that is what God wishes us 
to do. Giving it to that somebody we are really 
giving itto Him. There are plenty of somebodies © 
who have got neither happy homes, nor jolly 


presents, nor nice food, nor warm clothing. God 


loves us to remember these somebodies when the 


good day comes our way. 


I think God would be very pleased if we were — a 


all like the little girl I read of the other day. She 


and her brothers and sisters were promised a _ 


monthly allowance of pocket-money. 
very tiny tot, so her allowance was to be only a 
halfpenny a month. But a halfpenny seeméd a 


huge sum to the little maid, and she was so over- 
joyed that she got it changed at once for two — 


farthings. Then she ran through to her father’s 
study, and said, ‘Daddy, I’m very rich now, and 


I’m going to allow you a farthing a month, and 


here is your December farthing !’ 

If God gives us the halfpennies, let us try to give 
away the farthings. 
happy day, let us try to make it a good and happy 
day for others. If we do that we shall find that it 
is not only a good, but, what is better, a perfect day. 
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From these works we may gather material of 
_ value for our own consideration of the subject ; the 


argument as it is presented by Dr. Denney may 


be followed, with such references to the other books 
as may be helpful. (i.) The two characteristics of 
‘the Modern Spirit mentioned by Dr. Smith—the 
historical criticism of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the principle of the Solidarity of the Race with 
“its corollary, the law of Heredity—are undoubtedly 
_ important. Of the first Dr. Smith himself does 
not make an altogether consistent use; if he had 
he would not have included the so-called Protevan- 
-_ gelium of Gn 3! and the passage about the 
- prophet in Dt 185 as two instances of Messianic 
_ prophecy; nor would he have given the kinds of 
_ Hebrew sacrifice in the order in which he has 
done. It is the merit of Mr. Mozley’s book that 
: he’discusses all the Biblical questions, taking full 
account of all that modern scholarship has to say 
_ about them. Dr. Denney does not expressly 
discuss ‘these questions, but “his treatment rests on 
Lg the historical criticism of the Holy Scriptures. I 
am not at all inclined to attach as much signifi: 
cance to the bearing of the modern theory of 
heredity on the Pauline doctrine of imputation as 

: does Dr. Smith, and we need hardly now, except as 
a matter of historical interest, trouble ourselves 
much about the distinction between ‘immediate’ 
and ‘mediate’ imputation, or the federal theology. 

It is doubtful whether heredity in the strict sense 
_.as physical, has the moral significance which is 
often attached to it. It is much more probable 
that what has been called social heredity—the 
inheritance of customs, standards, institutions—is a 
very much more potent factor in human dévelop- 
ment for good or evil. Ritschl’s theory of’ a 
kingdom of sin opposed to the kingdom of God is 

- avery much more useful conception. Dr. Smith’s 
use of the law of heredity assumes a fall of the 
race ; and he attempts to harmonize Scripture and 
science by showing that a fall of man, not from 

_ perfection, but from innocence, is not inconsistent 


with the doctrine of evolution. Dr. Denney is 


Il. 


S 


& 


content to start from the present fact of man’s 
sense of sinfulness. ‘It is not necessary,’ he says, 
‘in this connection to speculate either on the 
origin of evil or on a primitive «state of man’ 
(p. 189). If we must speculate as to man’s moral 
history, it would seem to me more in accord with 
the facts to assume a condition morally neutral, with 
possibilities both of good and of evil, in which the 
wrong and not the right direction in development 
was taken, but not to the suppression of” the 
possibilities of good'in opposition to and conflict 
with the possibilities of evili Dr. Denney in his 
discussion of the need as well as the value of recon- 
ciliation is entirely in accord with the modern 
spirit, as his method is psychological and ethical, 
in one word experimental. ‘It is a commonplace 
of modern theology that no doctrine has any value 
except as it is based on experience, and before 
proceeding to the Christian doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion, it is indispensable to look at the experience 
or experiences which are covered by the term’ 
(pp. 7-8). In his first chapter he seeks also to 
relate the distinctive Christian experience to ex 
perience generally. ‘Reconciliation is a term of 
wide scope and various application, and it is 
hardly ‘possible to conceive a life ora religion 
which should dispense with it’ (p. 1). But expert 
ence is not self-sufficient, it must be expressive of 
something. ‘The differentia of Christian recom 
ciliation is that it is inseparable from Christ ; it is 
dependent on Him and mediated through Him‘ 
(p. 8). He does not, however, distinguish, as some 
writers do, between the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of faith, ‘The historical Christ does not 
belong to the past. The living Spirit of Goe 
makes Him present and eternal’ (p. 9). That 
this method has close affinities’ with the Ritschliar 
hardly needs pointing out, and thoroughly experi 
mental and historical is his analysis of the recon 
ciling action of Christ on men. While insisting 
on the central significance of the death, he a 
it in organic relatidn to the whole life. 

(i1.) While for his own purpose Dr, _ Denney bi 


omitting any special discussion of the 
tament doctrine, and there is force in the 


ready | been quoted, gs it would be a loss if his 
ction were treated as a general precedent. The 
Mid Testament has value in this as in other® 
loctrines as preparatory for the New Testament. 

Che doctrine of sacrifice, especially in the light of 
he comparative study of religions, while it does 
lot explain the sacrifice, yet relates the sacrifice to 
| world- wide movement of the spirit of man, in 
which we may surely discern the guidance of the 
Spirit of | God. It is a real preparatio evangelica. 

Dr. Smith and Mr. Mozley both devote some. 
iitention to the subject ; but the treatment of the 
atter is more adequate. In reference to the 
tonement it does not seem necessary to refer to 
he Messianic hope as a whole, as Jesus certainly 
#d not fulfil the prophetic predictions regarding 
he King of the house of David, unless in so far as 
he conflict between the ideals of Jesus and the 
opular expectations of the Messiah was the 
istorical condition of His rejection. So unique, 

lowever, is the significance of the ideal of the 
Servant of Yahveh, that it should not be presented 
S it is by Dr. Smith as only one form of the 
Messianic hope. Mr. Mozley’s treatment may be 
specially commended, as he shows how in this 
deal the priestly and the prophetic types of 
eaching converge. There can’ be no doubt, as 
Ir. Denney recognizes, that it was this ideal which 
esus set before Himself even from His baptism. 

de did not simply fall back upon it when His 
ttempt to realize another ideal of the Messiahship 

uiled. We need not in this connexion assume any 

upernatural foresight, but only the moral and 

eligious insight of the Son, leading Him to choose 

he one rather than the other of the two ideals 

resented to: His consciousness, when His call 

ame. ; 

+ (iii.) Dr. Smith is not altogether just to the 
atristic period when he selects as its sole solution 
f the problem of the Atonement ¢he ransom theory. 
t is not as adequately representative of that 
eriod as are the satisfaction theory and the forensic 
zeory of the Medieval and Post-Reformation 
eriods respectively. The characteristic doctrine of 
1e Greek fathers is represented by Athanasius, of 
hose book on the Incarnation Dr. Denney gives 

full account. ‘The incarnation means for him 
iat the eternal Word assumed flesh in the womb 


that he gives for that omission, which has . 


| the truth which it enshrinés. 


nature to ‘he ake and in dents) the atone- z 
ment, or the reconciliation of humanity to God, 
was accomplished.’ His attitude to this theory is 
not sympathetic. ‘ Now, be the speculative fascina- 
tion as, great as it may, this is not a Sate in 
which a Christian mind can rest content’ (p. 37). 
While the inadequacy of the doctrine may be fully 
admitted, and even the injury it did to. subsequent _ 
Christian thought by diverting attention to the 
metaphysical from the ethical and the spiritual, yet 
Dr. Denney seems to me to fail to do justice to 
Man is not merely 
sinner, and God’s relation to man is not limited to 
His dealing with human sin ; and without regarding 
‘the Incarnation as itself the Atonement, we must n 
assume that it has no significance apart from the : 
Atonement, as showing the close affinity and 
community between God and man, Consistently 
with his general position, Dr. Denney rejects the 
view that Atonement must not be regarded as the — 
sole reason for the Incarnation, that even to asinless _ 
race, the Son of God might have come. ‘ Attractive 
as it may appear to speculative minds, the idea 
that Christ would have come apart from this 
redemptive purpose—to complete creation or give 
humanity a Head — departs from the line: of 
religious and especially of Christian interest. It — 
finds the motive of the incarnation in some specu- 
lative or metaphysical fitness, and not where 
Scripture and experience put it, in love’ (p. 59). 
While we may agree with him that we have to 
interpret the world as it is, and not imagine what. i, 
‘it might be; yet, on the other hand, he is not just — 
to this Hee for in it too the motive for incarna- 
tion might be love. God might love a sinless soul — 
and seek closer fellowship with it in. Himself — 
becoming man. This is an instanee of a defect — 
which meets us again and again in this great book. 
The author is not always wide enough in his - 
sympathy to appreciate modes of thought and — 
types of experience which are not his own. The — 
tone of the volume is very much more gracious 
than that in former books, and yet again and’ — 
again is the author not entirely just to views he 
does not share, and seemingly cannot even under- 
stand as representing any moral and spiritual reality 
for others. It is, “however, a perilous enterprise’ 
for any man, however great his personality—and 
Dr. Denney’s was great—to make himself the 
measure of all truth. 


4 


’ we } 


nature’ (p. 52). 
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(iv.) As might be anticipated, Dr. Denney does 
full justice to Augustine. He recognizes that 
Augustine’s chief concern was not that of evangeli- 
cal Protestant theology, as for instance Luther’s. 
‘It was not responsibility, or the bad conscience 
attending on sin, which mainly troubled him; it 
_was the bondage of the will, intensified, as he 
came to believe, into a corruption of the whole 
Anselm also is very sympatheti- 
cally handled, as he is by Dr. Smith; but both 
fully point out the defects of his theory. We may 


ask whether Dr. Denney recognizes adequately the | 


reflex action of terminology on thought, of the 
intellectual environment on even a great mind in 
such a sentence in defence of Anselm as this: ‘It 
is absurd to say that Anselm, or those to whom 
his thoughts appealed, conceived of God as a 


- feudal baron and not as the Father of our Lord 


Jesus Christ’ (p. 67). The significance of the appli- 
cation of the term sazisfactio to the work of Christ 
with its close association with the penitential 
system of the Church is fully recognized. Of 
special value in Principal Franks’ work is the full 
‘treatment he gives to this association in dealing 
with the medizval theology. The change brought 
about at the Reformation is stated by Dr. Denney 
in one sentence. ‘The satisfaction of which thé 
theologians think is not the Anselmic one, which 
has no’ relation to punishment, nor that of the 
penitential system, which is only quasi-penal, but 
that of Roman law, which is identical with punish- 
ment’ (p. 94). What measure of truth there was 
in the Socinian criticism of the.Reformation 
doctrine is fully acknowledgéd. What now may 
seem only a theological subtlety—the distinction 
between the active and the passive obedience of 
Christ—is shown to be an endeavour to correct 
the one-sidedness of this penal theory, that ‘it left 
no significance for salvation to anything in Jesus 
except His death’ (p. 94). Another defect of the 
doctrine of reconciliation, that it had become ‘too 
objective,’ and needed to be brought into closer 
relation to human éxperience, is indicated. In, 
Grotius’ theory it is held ‘ there is something arbi- 
trary in the death of Christ, something which takes 
us out of the region of rational and moral necessi- 


_ties where alone the mind.can breathe’ (p. 113). 


As regards the last century and a quarter, Dr. 
Denney says that ‘it does no injustice to other 
theologians if we say that the original contribu- 
tions which have been made to the subject are 


% 
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_ something like the place, which is its due’ (p. 119). 


represented in Schleiermacher’s ae Christliche 
Glaube (1821), M‘Leod Campbell’s Zhe Nature g 
the Atonement (1856), and Ritschl’s Die christliche 
Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und- Versbhnung 
(1870-74)’ (p. 115). The common merit he finds 
in these books is that as regards both Christ Him. 
self and the believer ‘personality gets the place, o1 


(v.) It is from this standpoint that the New 
Testament Doctrine is treated, ~ While Dr, 
Denney’s theory of the atonement ‘rests on Paul: 
teaching, yet Paul is interpreted experimentally 
not dogmatically ; and what is a special merit, anc 
redeems the whole discussion from the one-sided 
ness which sometimes results from too narrow a 
Pauline basis, the testimony of the Gospels has 
full justice done to it. We approach the Cross as 
it ought to be approached, by the way of. the 
earthly life, and especially Jesus’ dealing witk 
sinners. ‘There are many beautiful and. graciout 
passages it would be a delight to quote, did limits 
of space allow. But we must press on to dea 
with the constructive discussion. With all thai 
Dr. Denney says about the need of reconciliatior 
I find myself in substantial agreement. Hi: 
searching analysis of sin and its consequences, 0 
the divine reaction against sin in the moral orde 
of the world, of the wrath of God and death 4a 
it is for moral beings as divine judgment on sin 
carries conviction to my conscience no less thai 
my reason. No theory of the atonement can bi 
adequate which does not recognize the stern anc 
sad realities here described with sanity of though 
and sobriety of language. ‘ What alone can mee 
this great need is reconciliation ; and ‘in the las 
resort, nothing reconciles but love; and what th 
soul needs, which has been alienated from God b 
sin, and is suffering under the divine reactio 
against it, is the manifestation of a love which ca 
assure it that neither the sin itself nor the soul 
condemnation of ity nor even the divine reactio 
against it culminating in death, is the last realit 
in the universe; the last reality is tather loy 
itself, making our sin its own in all its realit: 
submitting as one with us to all the divine r 
actions against it, and loving us to the end.throug 
it, and in spite of it. Reconciliation is achieve 
where such a love is manifested, and when in spi 
of guilt, distrust, and fear it wins the confidence 
the sinful’ (p. 218). There is no antithesis he 
between the love and the rightequsness of Go 
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; Be uever effective thetorically, is only 
isastrous theologically. 

(vi.) While Dr. Smith insists that in view of New 
Testament usage we must not think of the recon- 
iliation-as mutual, since God as Father needs not 
© be reconciled to men, but only men to God, 
Jr. Denney adequately explains the New Testa- 
nent usage as emphasizing God’s initiative in 
econciliation, and to my mind convincingly shows 
iow the New Testament teaching on the wrath of | 
x0d and the reaction of God in the moral order 
f the world against sin justifies us in maintaining 
nat reconciliation is mutual. ‘When we say that 
yecause God is love. . 
eed to be and cannot be reconciled, we are im- 
arting immutability to God in a sense which 
ractically denies that He is the living God. 

Te has experiences in His love. To have His lise 
vounded by sin is one, and to forgive sin is 
nother. Ifto be forgiven is 4 real experience, so is 
0 forgive; it makes a difference to God as well as 
0us’ (p. 237). Dr. Smith rejects the interpreta- 
ion of the term Avofttiation in what he calls the 
orensic sense. He regards it as in the Septuagint 
eo entirely to the Hebrew Kzpfer, ‘wipe 
gut’ or ‘purge away,’ which it is used to translate, 
nd maintains that in the apostolic writings ‘the 
agan idea of “ propitiation ” in the sense of 
ippeasing an angry God is excluded,’ and that 
the “ propitiation” is;never wrought by the peni- 
ent upon God; it is wrought by God upon the 
enitent’s sin. It signifies not the sinner’s placa- 
ion. of God, the appeasement of His anger, the 
satisfaction of His justice, but God’s forgiveness 
ind purgation of the sinner’s guilt’ (p. 163). He 
ecognizes vicarious sacrifice as a necessity of God’s 
Fatherhood, but insists that the satisfaction is not 
of justice, but of love. Nevertheless he holds that 
he necessity of an atoning sacrifice rests on the 
satisfaction of man’s moralinstincts. ‘ His sin had 
0 be adequately dealt with. It aed expia- 
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. therefore He does not 


tion; and expiation means open confession and 
full reparation.’ ‘It is primarily a human necessity. _ 
It is indeed a divine necessity also ; not because 
God’s justice demands satisfaction or because His 
wrath must be appeased, but because Love is 
vicarious and the sin of His children lays a burden _ 
ofssorrow on the Father’s heart’ (p. 178). When 
a theologian uses such a phrase as ‘ moral instincts,’ — 
I become. at once suspicious that he has not 
thought out his problem, and does not know how ~ 
to make his view intelligible. There may be — 
moral intentions, but these are not moral instincts: _ 
the term is quite inappropriate. Again, we are — 
back to all the vain antitheses between justice and — 
wrath on the one hand, and “love on the other, for > 
love can and must be just, and love can and must _ 
be angry with what threatens to sever the bonds — 
of fellowship. But if God and man have moral — 
affinity and community, man’s moral intuitions will — 
not be other than what the moral character of God _ 
Himselfis. I entirely agree with Dr. Denney’s state- ~ 
ment : 


thing for his sake; it is a, love which in Christ — 
before everything does homage to-that in. God 
which sin has defied. No other love, and no love © 
acting otherwise, can reconcile the sinner to a — 
God whose inexorable repulsion of sin is wit- 
nessed to in conscience and in the whole 
reaction of the world’s order: against evil. We 
cannot ‘dispense with the ideas of propitiation, 
ehacpds, ikaorypiov; we cannot dispense with a 
work of reconCiliation which is as objective as — 
Christ Himself, and has its independent ob- 


jective value to God, let our estimate of it be | ; 


what it will’ (p. 236). It is possible to think of 
the holy love of God as propitiated, morally 
satisfied by the sacrifice of Christ without intro-— 
ducing any false ‘pagan notions of an angry God 
appeased. 


‘What pursues man in his sin and appeals 
to him is not love which is thinking of nothing — 
but man, and is ready to ignore and to defy every- 
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. Reaven. 


How did the Israelites renew their leaven after 
-each Passover, when it had all been destroyed 
“more than a week before (Ex 12! 137, etc.)P 
- Some commentators tell us much about the care for 
its complete destruction shown by modern Jews. 
There was no ‘brewer’s yeast ’—and ‘ must’ from the 
“new vintage would not be available for some time 
—old dough (unbaked) was, of course, destroyed. 
Perhaps some student of the Talmud, or some 
theologian who is also a chemist, may throw light 


the bacteria after a while, it would take time, and 

__ undesirable bacterial and chemical changes would be 

as likely to take place. GEORGE FARMER. 
Wellesley House, Walmer. 
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Zohn vi. 29. 


‘Jesus answered and said unto them, This is ithe work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.’ 


Ir is interesting and instructive to compare these 
words with the statement in Gn 2). 

In the far-off days of prehistoric times, before 
_ Man had discovered how to ‘record his thoughts, 
in those days when folk-lore sought to convey 
spiritual and moral truths in picture stories of 
“ metaphor, allegory, and simile, the fathers told the 
_ children that the first Man—the first Adam—was 

_ given work to do, when he was placed’ in the 
paradise (Persian for ‘ park’) of the Eden, or plain, 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Man was not to 
be idle. He was to ‘dress and to keep’ that 
creation which God had given over to him for 
his use and his enjoyment: manual work, or the 
use and exercise of the powers of the body. 

As Man realized a relationship with his Creator, 
or the obligation of some ‘attitude’ towards Him, 
_ his work began to include religious ceremonies, 
thought to be pleasing to the Most High. We 
_ find these developed and applied to many depart- 
ments of life in that which, amongst the Jews—a 
nation of religious geniuses—came to be termed 
The Law. It was an advance: because Man had 
come to realize that his activities were not to 
minister to the needs of Man only; but also to 
minister to the glory of his Creator. 

Christ made the highest appeal possible to Man. 
He was to ally himself definitely with God by the 
exercise of his spiritual power—faith. St. Paul 
Bt has aptly explained this by remarking that we are 
a. (called to be) ‘fellow-workers with God.’ Christ 


on the problem. Even if new dough developed | 
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said of Himself, ‘I do the works of him that sent 

me.’ No thoughtful Christian confuses the virtue | 
(or spiritual power) called faith—for the exercise. 

of which Christ appealed—with a formula of intel-_ 
lectual assent: yet agnostics and sceptics delight 
in gibing Christians with professing a faith which 
is nothing more than a belief in fanciful statements - 
about events which never occurred. And, in con- | 
troversy, the Romanists never tire of asserting that _ 
the reformed churches are new churches, because — 
they have changed their ‘belief.’ It is deplorable” 


‘that, in arguing the point, the letter should be 


allowed to obscure the spirit. We need some 
great teacher who shall call Christendom to con- 
sider afresh the statement of Jn 67°. Christians, 
are those who respond to the call to do that 
greatest of all works—to exercise the spiritual 
power of faith, the power of ranging themselves on: 
God’s side, implicitly trusting Him and persistently 
seeking the ‘euidance of fis Holy Spirit. This is done 
by acknowledging Christ, accepting Him as the 
Word Incarnate, and spiritually assimilating Him. 

The early Christians realized the importance of 
this ‘work of God,’ and St. Paul, in writing to the 
Romans and to the Galatians, argues the necessity 
of (the work of) faith, as distinct from works of 
The Law, or ordinary ‘ good? works, not performed 
‘by the finger of God.’ St. James steps in to 
prevent that misconception of faith which woul¢ 
confuse it with spiritual idleness—a life of con- 
templation apart from the world in which we live. 
He shows that faith, being an active power, or a 
spiritual work, must show results: the results are 
inseparablé from the exercise of the power. Hig 
Epistle is anything but ‘an epistle of straw.’ 

In the life of Christ upon Earth, it is noticeable. 
that, in His works of healing, He demanded the 
co-operation of faith. The person could not be a 
beneficiary unless he, or she, became ‘a fellow- 
worker with God’ by the exercise of the virtue of 
faith. Where the exercise of this virtue was not to 
be found, He could do no works of power. And, 
in one striking instance, the sufferer realized that 
his faith was ineffectual without thé co-operation of 
Christ: ‘If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.’ 
To this appeal Christ responded. 

That this power of faith—or co- “operation with 
God—has unlimited possibilities is shown by 
Christ’s simple assertion that the exercise of the 
power could remove a mountain—becauge the 
power is that power by which the. mountain was 
brought into existence. To take the remark as 
hyperbole is, surely, to rob faith of its power. 


WALTER G, WHITE.” 
Georgetown, British Guiana, 
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. WHAT THEY SAY. 


NOTHING touches people so’ nearly as reality, and 
here is nothing about which opinions are more 


-onfidently bandied than bout the nature of what 
s real.} 


- *You,’ Bismarck said to the Poles, ‘will never 


ealise your ambitions except as the result of a war, 


disastrous to Germany, Ties Prussia has been 
smashed to pieces. he : 


Beiinarck might be satisfied with his power to 
convert. He, too, now opened his Bible and read 
Ps g*°, which greatly comforted him. Yet he 
tlso wrote with perfect sincerity: ‘We have 
sood. confidence, but we must not forget that 
Almighty God is very capricious (sehr launenhaft).’® 


* Bismarck undertook the apparently impossible 
task of convincing his sovereign and countrymen 
that in 1864% 1866, and in 1870 they were fighting, 
not an aggressive, but a defensive, war. Neither 
Moltke nor he himself believed that—quite the 


contrary. But it was essential that the King and | 


Prussia—the professors, the lawyers, the bourgeois 
at his desk and the peasant in the fields—should 
believe it. And they did—in the end. 


: I believe we all really admit in our hearts that a 
great part of the best practical Christianity of our 
country is to be found among the Nonconformists, 
and that there is no word which requires more 
careful and charitable application than the word 
‘schism. ae 


- The religious tuations then, is something of this 
kind. The ‘shaking’ of established institutions 
and established ideas which the world-wide con- 
vulsion of the war has brought about has generated 
and produced into the light not only a great deal 
of criticism, shallow and profound, of existing 
religious institutions and creeds, but also a wide- 
spread positive aspiration, which is vocal and intel? 
ligible, towards the restoration into prominent 
emphasis of the two most fundamental and original 
elements of the Christian Creed—the Lordship of 
1A. McDowall, Realism, 2 
2 C. G. Robertson, Bismarck, 389. 

3 Toid. 204. 
4 Ibid. 170» 
HA Bishop Gore, Dominant Ideas, 35. 


(Nous. 


Jesus and the Mission of the Spint to constitute 
the visible Christian Church His Spirit- bearing 
body—His organ and instrument for self- expC aa 
and action in the world. . 


The story of the elder brother/has often. been 


_treated as if it were for all practical purposes a new 


parable. Surely this is to misread it. The younger 
son has had his gay time in the far country; and 
when times change for the worse all he has to do is 
to make for home, where he will be received with | 


open arms and every mark of distinction, with z 


never a word of the shameful past. We do not 

find it so in life. The conversation between the 

father and the elder brother is not a superfluous © 
addition to the story, but a second and integral 
chapter. The elder brother wants to know, as we > 
all want to know, whether after all the younger son — 
has had the best of it. And the father says ‘No.’ 
The prodigal returns indeed, but he does not return. 
as he went. His share of the parental estate, | 
youth, health, reputation, purity, all are gone; and 
he has a new inheritance of a load of bitter memories. — 
Long weary years of patient uphill work will not — 
bring him back to a position quite like that which | 

he destroyed in a few reckless months.? 


CERTAIN TOPICS: 
The Paradise of the Apocalypses. 
Over against these pictures of vengeance, we find 
in the Apocalypses a presentation of the joys that 
await the righteous. This side of their message 
contains many beautiful and tender sayings, and is 


almost as vivid as the other, as lavish in imagery, i 


as fertile in fancy. The pictures of future blessed-— 
ness are as emphatic and unrelieved as the pictures - 
of perdition. 


light. They are perfectly victorious, happy ang 


strong ; they dwell in a new world with God and ~ 


His Anointed; are clothed with light as with a 
garment and walk in eternal goodness and truth, : 
They are satisfied with the likeness of the Lord, and © 


reap in petpei val harvest the fruits of all their — 


sorrow. 


6 Tbed. 114. 
% Biokespee |: E. McFadyen in Jesus and Life, Me 


As the wicked have no light in their — 
darkness, so the righteous have no shadows in their _ 


ae 


On the heights of that world shall they dwell, 


_ And be made equal to the stars ; 

And they shall be changed into every form they 
in desire, 

From beauty into loveliness, 

- And from light into the splendour of glory.’! 


A Revival. ; 

When I left London for America in 1904 there 
“was a religious revival at work in Wales which was 
unlike any other movement of the kind, both in 
its method and its quality. It was not organized, 
_ it had no outstanding preacher, it was scarcely 


movement, a mysterious stirring of the depths, a 
spreading wave, a swelling and rush of spiritual 
tides that swept through the entire Principality. I 
remember an agnostic journalist telling me that no 
sooner did he reach Wales than there fell on him 
acurious awe. He had intended to write a cynical 
article for his newspaper—all his articles were 
cynical—but, he was overwhelmed by the sense of a 
spiritual power which he could not comprehend. 
He came back to London with his article unwritten., 
‘T feel,’ he said, ‘as though I had seen God.’? 


_ Blood and Iron. 


On 29th September 1863, Bismarck gave expres- 
sion in debate to the famous sentence: ‘Germany 
has its eyes not on Prussia’s Liberalism, but on its 
might. . . . Prussia must reserve its strength for the 
_ favourable moment, which has already more than 
once been missed. The great questions of the day 
will not be decided by speeches and resolutions of 
_ majorities—that was the blunder of 1848 and 1849 
—but by blood ‘and iron.’ Spoken with calm con- 
viction, that phrase burst like a shell in a powder 
magazine. It roused a hurricane of indignation 
through Germany. No such language had been 
eard from a Prussian Minister since 1815, and if 
men needed convincing that the Landtag was con- 
ronted with the Junker of 1849, the proof was 
rely there from the Minister-President’s own lips.® 


A Nation’s Conscience. 
_ The Polish rebellion of January 1863 precipi- 
tated a European crisis. The sympathy of Western 
an Central Europe, alike in the governments and 

r ople, with the Polish effort to secure national 
Leckie, The Worldto Come and Final Destiny, 11. 


J. Dawson, The Father of a Soldier, 112. 
~8C, G. Robertson, Bismarck, 122. 


And they shall be made like unto the angels, — 


directed ; it was in the strict sense of the word a: 


urin, and Vienna, the Polish 
me with enthusiasm. The Poles” 
yr th he inalienable right of a nation 
to work out its salvation and establish its civiliza= 
tion as a self- “governing unit in the fraternity, 
of European National-States. The disintegrated 
Germany of the F. ederal Bund and denationalized 
Austria were no whit behind the new Italy, France, 
and Great Britain in their Polish sympathies. The 
contrast, indeed, is striking between the manifest : 
tion in 1863 of public opinion in Prussia and n 
Prussian Germany, in support of the Poles, and i in 
sincere reprobation of the terrible severity with 
which the defeated rising was crushed by t 
Russian autocracy, and the«cold-blooded equ 
nimity with which Germany and the Magyariz 
Dual Empire of 1876 and 1896 condoned, wh 
they did not positively approve, the more terrib 
treatment of the Balkan Slavs and the Armenia S 


7 


cause was a 
were fighting for 


movement and of the moral forces behin« 
which Bismarck wrestled in 1863, and regis 
1896 the atrophg of a nation’s conscience + 


and iron.* « 


The Demand of Religion. sd 


Out of the Sd struggle of tits there 
developed in m D, 


—all the qu 

capabilities Bi it of late years, at any ra 
religion has if any, demand “pee t 
qualities, 
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Bese faulty as it undoubtedly is in its ¥ 


suffer innecetean in consequence of a defective 


or an architect mind, 


| early recognition and success. 
| mount problem for the teacher in the immediate 


| future. Zn 


2, Pelmanism’ 
tional system; it does not teach a person History, 
UO! ES : 


oi Bee 


ee few ‘great men and women’ have changed 


Aemocratie edeatepal idea which concei 
every individual’s mind and brain i is a sacr 
divine see which must “be allowed freedo 


Seashiliics for Sditeatignal ebanee 


does, 
accepted 
mind and brain _which 
respect. 
sents a very ae ae se and is “nothin 
less than the triumph of a acerod ideal. 


nevertheless, express the now | 
idea that every individual, posses 
is entitled at least. 


system. We must not spoil the exception for As 
sake of the rule. We must not, for instance, | 
a- mind which possesses musical genius into 
groove which is calculated to help a lawyer aa 
We must not side-track an 
particular_natural talent into a channel which wil 
most certainly retard its progress -and rob it of 
This is the para~ 


~The dawn of a new educational era is un- 
doubtedly predicted and assured by the growing 
success of Pelmanism. This system known as 
is not -an academic and ‘conven- 


Geography, or Mathematics, but it enables the | ~ Pelmanism, th 
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‘lideal. Youth touches his life but 


A Divine Character Sk 
by \be blighted. When he departs 


| : The Rev. Dr. J. C. Massee - Hiife, the community draws a sigl 


it breathes a 

Per again oe Fire “that life will be defi. 
R, J. C. MASSER, pastor of the’ nitely, distinctly, almost violently, set 
‘Baptist Temple, preached in contrast to the TTS ys rae 
ons‘! are |the man who has not identifie i 
Charen Sharh. Linnta life with the Lord of life. ‘The effect of | 
Reeeneeer “Sketch; tehts) this Psalm is to set two men: before 
Duk mee and Shadows of Character! ys in sharp spiritual contrast; the one 
In Contrast.” He said: ‘as Eee ee GtRer The wore bonds in his life aad no pains 

The First Psalm is perhaps funda-| ness of the one enhances the death. But you know him to 
mentally Messianic ae its onarapten of the other. The course pursued by | onarr pefore the wind;'that his Mf 
The Blessed Man i ; : ‘{the one sharply accentuates the!y.+ ¢or the day in which it is sp 
: sed Man in His perfect appor- opposite course pursued by the other, | that when he passes it will be a 
‘tionment, and presentation is doubt-} myerything that one is the other is|manent void. He leaves bein 
less the One Man who spake as never/not; the habits, associations, ideals,!no trail of hopes and influence 
( mian spake because He lived as never || Standards, activities of make we oe heritage Re ies ae i ka 
man lived, who was separate f /are all in utter and constant contrast.|two, eac is C 1 CBR 
sinners undefiled and eee es }'They face opposite ways; they move|the community. The young are 
His is 4 ae 4 upubte-/in opposite directions; their whole}made to wonder about them. 

S is the one life of perfect fellow- |i coneept of life is utterly divergent.) are they so different? 
ship with God and perfect obedience | There is no harmony; it is impossible | _ Which now is the happy 
‘to God. All His contacts with sinful|for them to catch step; wherever they Cis ie be vag one Klee Bi 
‘men were st : _|come in contact there is discord; they | Who is the worth En Pe 
taril Paki paen as 7 Pe igeats | are separated by their convictions, by |influence shall win the admi: 
Vieariously. Living, He be-| their preferences, by the source from | determine the judgments, becon 
,came the chum of sinners, that “being || which they draw life, by the fe el pattern for the community? 


Re! 1g SIE AL adi URAL ligt MA ce tate 
“|we often wonder ‘at the la 
ose in his life; the pitiable w 


o that leads him to yield constantl 
e C ) '|the baser things; to embody the 
“fl eoneception; to fail of the heay 


- 


has been able to swim strong 
‘the social tides. .-There have been 


all things to all men, He might by all|i they seek to incorporate into life, by|| these are each old questions, un 
‘means win. some.” Dying, He be-|the Plans according to which they) problems, and there ie ee 
‘came sin on behalf of sinners that i build life’s structure. They start from)|answer. God gives it. s he 
: ae : | a different premise; the one builds ithe First Psalm. 

|they might become the righteousness jon a foundation of rock, the other on’? we are tola at the start th 
‘of Godin Him. Rising from the dead, |}a foundation of sand. The horizon of happy man is the good man. * 
|He became Life-giver to sinners, that | the one is a time horizon; the horizon || divine wisdom contravenes alway 
through Him who was dead, who por ere ee cee ay ie a Shere foolish wisdom of — world. 
becar i > might | te sat o € one is darkness, the |world through its wisdom has’ 
eee oe oe darkness of the other is light, radon been able to know God. Neit 
es dv ict ‘ e ives, the be-| with the Divine presenee and the ‘lit been able to discern truth c 
| ieving sinner lives. Ascending into | promise of a perfect day. © x ing its own best: i 
‘heaven, He eyer lives as an advocate These two men are familiar figures | generally makes self-indulgen 
of sinners, making intercession for in any Pepe oad We ae cee path to Beer ale ye we nk ok th 
| : ‘ é em. S e€ac S presented in €i|guage of contentment. e 
ah eee to the will of God.| peaim we find ourselves saying, ‘hat || man plants his life in the soil 
ee s contacts with sin bear |/is Mr. So-and-So, a good man, faith- || worldliness and flowers forth 

this singular difference from all other ful, circumspect, prudent, upright. ||many a gay color. There is [ 
human contacts with sin, that He was | chaste, an ideal character, after whom || grance and charm and winso 
about him that appeals t 
thoughtless. What a strange 
sion has taken hold of the worl 


ever the giver of health, the contagion the youth of his community may well 
of His holiness affecting man God- Meld crest been A gchetion eee VS 
ward, whereas His righteousness was || hind his strength lesser men take 
never affected adversely by the sin- refuge. His great shoulders are|ithe way of pleasure!. No, — 
fulness of men whose lives He Tithe beat! pare the Llteht eee { hil h f tif i i 
‘touched. He is the spiritual ocean} He Deating OF Sin, the blignt of tra- || philosophy. .o ee e tells us 
oe . || dition. Men who have not dared in/|the way of the transgressor is 
whose depths are capable of recone fe to face opposition, to en- | The path of sin always bruises 
the whole current of human life, at! dure hardness, to struggle against the |! feet, not to say the heart, of ° 
once settling the debris of its sin and jevil, gather strength and courage and/!who walk in it. The atmo 
purifying the flow of its energies. His rene _ meer Front Shen eee of his echataetae ae path 16 ea fe 
is, indeed, the pattern life in perfect || °X#™DP/€- ©. Sanes Out Aa ee eee ee eo) ELON. Oe Jeter oy 
See Sees ‘whose counsel is wise, whese judg-! lights, more surely does death | 
consonance with the character of Ged} ment is discerning and discriminating | in its shadows. It is the path oi 
and providing a perfect ideal for man. and true, who builds constructively in) =~ Waa sean (e 
But the Psalm is not only Messi- | all the affairs that affect human life, righteous that shineth more and @ 
anic in character; it is a human inter- }4nd the community rejoices in him !'unto the perfect day. ‘‘Wisdom’s } 
est Psalm as well. What the Divine |} and counts him one of its most treas- | are the ways of pleasantness a 
Man is in Himself, He produces in| Ured possessions. “) i her paths: are peace... 
those who are bound to Him by. a Equally truly is the other recegnized 
living faith. Thus “the blessd man” as he is set forth: a man whose life 
will readily appear to be any man |i8 fruitless and frivolous and foolish. | 
whose life ‘is identified with the! 
Divine Master. 
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We say, “That is Mr. So - and - So.” | 


SOR 5 re pe eee 


from unnecessary and artificial limitations. 
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I eX =) TTATE ‘m Wes; 
e ere: imperative is forward: } 
eis no stopping. Always faith is| 
hold. upon us with an irresist- 


stagnant. i 


‘pulse toward the mountain | 
or the lack of it is seizing us| 
4 irresistible gravitation to the! 
lands. We cannot escape the one 
the other. To live is to grow in| 
Ihe direction. Moral neutrality is a 


cal impossibility. Tendencies. from 


hin and -forces from without draw 
Hsistibly every human being toward | 
‘goal of life or the goal of death. 
erever man is; there is a struggle | 
Hween the forces of evil and of | 
| iteousness. There is a gravitation | 
} carthliness, there is a devolution 
BH cvil in human existence, there is: 
undertow of sin all along the shore 
of life. Man may go by-easy, 
“L0St Prpergep tile, stages from the 
unt of vision to the valley of spirit- 
death. Certain it is that if he 
abs out of the valley to the mount- 
top it is at the expense of strug- 
and resolution and endurance and 
sistent perseverance against all 
‘3s and’many oppositions. It is well 
remind ourselves that the Sea of. 
filee and the Dead Sea are in the 
me valley. The waters that flow 
ti of the one flow inte the other, but, 
5 one sea teems with life and the 
hier is death, 
#30 this Psalm thrusts upon us iio 
rnsideration of life’s progressions. 
an moves on; he walks with the un-. 
idly, he stands with sinners, he sits. 
_ the seat of the 'scoffing. 


lin the disciples and sits with the 
ies in the MPTSAD of the living. 


He is in a bad way who begins to 
Sregard his mother’s counsel, to ae] 
ise her tears and refuse her prayers. j 
irectly, he will be standing in ne) 
unsel of the wicked and inevitably | 
ll come to ridicule her faith. ~He_ 
Scredits virtue, he betrays truth, he | 
comes the tutor of evil for youth, | 
i@ purveyer of obscenity, the huck-, 
er of moral uncleaimness, the sorriest | 
bectacle upon which life’s sun rises | 
1d sheds its light. 
Maybe it is a young girl, who goes | 
lallenged thereto by the vague de-| 
re: to, go with the fast set. Dir ectly | 
1e has standing in that set. She be- 
mes the unknown woman of the 
cret intrigues, with publicity given 
: her exploits, withheld for a time | 
0m her name. She will be the Jeze- | 
“1 of the painted cheeks who forgets | 
»w to blush. She will be, the advanee 
d of the stronghold of evil, assert- 
& masculine privileges of smoking in 
steis, and drinking cocktails with 
ale companions, of telling shady ; 
Ories and being free and easy with | 
en. These are the stages by which. | 
ie comes to the bartering of her » 
rtue for the privilege of dipping her , 
ind in the carnally savory flesh pots 4 
Egypt. And when she has sold | 
“ virtue, she will directly also scoff | 


a sei 


ata on th 


——— 


of the minister. Time was when hig 
when the glow of love and devotion 
set his whole life aflame, when it was 
easy for him to believe in the Divine 


Presence and the Divine Power; when 


miracles were everywhere. But one 
day he listened to the siren voice that 
persuaded lim to believe that knowl- 
edge aas better than faith. Directly 
at the bidding of science (falsely so- 
called) he began to question the testi- 
mony of his faith and from haying 
miracles everywhere, he began to deny 
miracles anywhere. From being .a 
man of the Old Book, he became a 
mam demanding of the new century a 
new book. For the old faith he sub- 
stituted modernism, 
sion of zeal and love which once con- 


sumed him he shrinks away, ashamed 


now of any enthusiasm, and manifests 
to his pitying fellows the hopeless 
spectacle of. the lukewarmness, the 
coldness that can only result in the 
fearful doom. of being spewed out by 
the Master whom he has betrayed. 
Let the souls of men flee from the 
path that leads down. ‘Trust not its 
easy stages. Take no other step in the 
light of its ‘‘will-of-the-wisp” of 
worldly wisdom. 

What manner of man would you 
be? Blesséd? Happy?. Then de- 
light yourself in the Lord and in His 
law day and night. Make His Word 
the man of your counsel, a lamp to 
your path, the guide of your ' life. 
Plant the roots of your life hard by the 


jrivers of water that flow forth from 
1the smitten rock. 


Lay hold upon 
eternal life. Build its qualities into 
your character, absorb its strength for 
your faculties, employ | its energies in 
your activities: This is the life that 
endures. You may measure your fit- 
ness for life’s conflicts, your ability 
to endure life’s struggles ‘and the hap- 
piness of your life’s end by your de- 


rd. path are those 


heart) burned with evangelical fervor, 


From the pas-. 


light in the law of the Lord and in’ 


the ctharacter and constaney of your 
meditations upon His Word. One of 


old said, ‘‘Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet.’’ So he found the sure way 
of life. And ‘'Thy word have I hid in 


imy heart that I might not'sin against 
thee.” So he made his life’s way the 
highway of holiness. And the Word 
of God stands fast, so life’s anchor 


holds for the godly man and he fears 


not the storm nor the raging sea. 
Circumstances and conditions move 
him not. The Lord knoweth the 
righteous and having committed his 
ways unto the Lord, he rests in the 
living and daily security that the Lord 
will bring to pass his desire. 

Paul, making his conflict and con- 


tinuing from the hour of his first . 


burst of faith in obedience -to ‘the 
heavenly vision which on the way to 
Damascus dawned upon his seul, 


‘closed his career with this exult- 


ant shout, “I have fought the good 


(fight. I have kept the faith. ‘The 


time of my departure is at hand. 
‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a 


the virtue of others and then openly ‘crown of rejoicing which the righteous 


scredit the very existence of virtue. j 
1e lives toward pleasure and is dead 4 
nile she lives. 


judge will give unto me at the last 
day. Not unto me only but unto all 


/them that love His appearing.”’ 


getaiee 


